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RESEARCH REPORT TO AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 


Eleven tests report 
results of continuous, 
in-feed worm control 


These early feeding trials average 9.6% increase in daily 
gain on 7%, less feed for hogs protected with ‘Hygromix’- 
fortified feeds compared to controls. 


Before feeds with ‘Hygromix,’ many experts agreed 
that internal parasites of swine cost the average hog 
raiser around 10% in lost gains and feed. Average 
figures in the eleven tests shown here agree closely with 
this estimate. 


Under actual farm conditions the increase in gains and 
feed savings from ‘Hygromix’ worm control may be even 
greater. For instance, the three Lilly tests (see table) 
were conducted on the farms of practical hog raisers. 


Hog lots and pastures were fenced in half, and the hogs 
divided as equally as possible. With such typical condi- 
tions, “Hygromix’ worm control resulted in an average of 
15.5% faster gains, and 9.2% savings in feed. 


Reais like these are possible because ‘Hygromix’-forti- 
fied feeds let you fight the swine worm problem full time 
instead of part time. Continuous, in-feed control of large 
roundworms, nodular worms, and whipworms with 
‘Hygromix’ lets you erase the heavy, hidden losses due 
to these costly, tissue-damaging parasites. Most signifi- 
cant of all, the extra gains and feed savings show that 
when you control worms continuously with ‘Hygromix’ 
feeds you can receive important dividends. 


Avg. Daily Gain Feed Req./Lb. Gain 
Control fHygromix’ | Control | ‘Hygromix’ | Control | ‘Hygromix’ 
Ohio State (Drylot) 132 141 1.375 1.51 3.22 3.01 
*Ohio State (Pasture) 118 123 1.42 1.51 2.81 2.79 
Nebraska (Drylot) 135 138 | 1.27 1.37 1353 3.26 
Nebraska (Pasture) 146 160 |1.42 1.59 | 2.99 2.90 
tPurdue (Progress Report) 88 94 |1.22 1.36 |3.40 | 3.22 
South Dakota 101 106 1.43 1.61 2.99 2.74 
North Carolina (Concrete) 107 95 1.23 1.12 3.51 3.28 
North Carolina (Pasture) 100 94 {1.10 1.10 3.28 3.05 
Lilly No. V-5 140 1.33 1.59 | 4,21 3.24 
Lilly No. V-8 72 79 ~=|1.00 1.13 2.99 2.71 
Lilly No. V-14 82 90 }1.00 1.14 3.42 3.58 


STATION Avg. Final Weight 


Z 


Averages 11 1.25 1.37 3.30 | 3.07 


*In the Ohio State pasture test, a worm egg count was made after 53 days. The controls had 
227 roundworm eggs and 41 nodular worm eggs per pig, per gram of manure. The ‘Hygromix’ 
group averaged less than one-half egg es _— of manure. 


TAt the end of the Purdue test, both non-‘ ix’ a dy *-fed pigs were treated 


with an expellant-type wormer. The non-‘ d an average (per pig) 
of 14 adult, mature large roundworms. The capone c* had none. 


FYGROMIx 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
MAKERS OF ‘Stilbosol’ (Diethylstilbestro! Premix, Lilly) 
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PRACTICAL USE of Merck’s Schain deter- 


gent butterfat test confirms its speed, accuracy, econ- 


omy and safety in hands of students 


Question and answer 


session on... 


SCHAIN 
TEST 


Safe, simple non-acid 


butterfat test 


@IN THE MAY 1956 issue of 
Better Farming Methods an article 
showed how the Schain detergent 
butterfat test provides a practical 
answer to some of our milk testing 
problems. The last two years have 
seen greater interest and increasing 
use of the test as evidenced by the 
continued flow of questions from the 
field. Answers to typical questions, 
given below, are designed to bring 
you the latest facts concerning the 
use of Schain Reagent Merck. 


Q—Just how accurate is the Schain 
test? 


A—The Schain test is at the very 
least as accurate as the Babcock test. 
Students obtain better accuracy be- 
cause the Schain test is simpler and 
the end point (fat column) easier to 
read. They feel more comfortable be- 
cause it is safer than working with 
acid. 


Q—Is the Schain test really cheaper 
to run than the Babcock test? 


A—Yes. There is a very definite cost 
advantage in favor of the Schain 


test. It eliminates the need for a 
centrifuge, water bath, acid-proof 
sink, plumbing or cabinet top. There 
is no danger of acid burns with the 
Schain test. The cost advantage is 
particularly striking in laboratory 
and farm use. 


Q— What are the other major advan- 
tages of the Schain test? 


A—Experience with the Schain test 
shows that it is safer, faster and 
easier to run than the Babcock test. 
As a result, it is preferred by stu- 
dents who have used both. They 
particularly like the easy cleaning of 
equipment with the detergent-like 
Schain Reagent after tests are fin- 
ished. At the most recent check, most 
of the 300 departments in Wisconsin 
are using Merck’s Schain Test Re- 
agent. Of course, a unique advantage 
of the Schain test is that it is entirely 
adaptable to home use. With the 
Schain test, classroom skills and 
knowledge are easily put to practical 
application on the farm. 


Q— What are the long-term benefits to 


be expected from Schain testing? 


A—Approximately 5% of dairy cat- 
tle are covered by a milk quality 
testing program even though experi- 
ence in California has proven the 
advantages of such a program be- 
yond question. The Schain test, be- 
cause it is so suitable for practical 
farm use, encourages testing for milk 
quality based on butterfat. 


Q—Is Schain Test Reagent readily 
available? 


A—Yes. Now it is easier to obtain 
than ever before since it is being pro- 
duced by Merck & Co., Inc. Schain 
Test Reagent Merck is supplied in 
one-gallon bottles. It is nationally 
available through any laboratory 
supply house that stocks Merck 
Laboratory Chemicals. It may also 
be ordered through NASCO (Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Com- 
pany), Fort Atkinson, Wisc. For 
more information, write— 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Distributive Products Department 
Rahway, New Jersey 
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BETTER 


FARMING 
PRESIDENT 
Leslie Wee ME Vol. 30 No. 9 
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ASSISTANT PUBLISHER THE MAGAZINE FOR AMERICA'S AG LEADERS 
O. A. Hanke 
EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 
J. H. Florea 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR features 
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What do farmers think of ag leaders? This is the question 
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EDITOR to answer with a special study of farmers in Ohio and lowa. 
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Jack Vye Bill Kennedy, Washington Editor of Farm and Ranch, wrote 
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347 Madison A New York 17, N.Y. 
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Tests Show: 


First to market...twice the profit 
with polyethylene film mulch 


Here’s the result of mulch tests conducted by Pro- 
fessor E. M. Emmert of the University of Kentucky. 
He mulched 6 acres of Kentucky Wonder Beans 
with black film made from Bake rre Brand Poly- 
ethylene. 

According to Professor Emmert, black mulching 
enabled him to market his top crop (left row, 
above) two weeks ahead of others (right row) . . . 


helped him double his profit. 


It pays to know about BAKELITE 
PLASTICS 


The polyethylene mulch also controlled weed 
growth, and maintained the soil in soft, moist con- 
dition throughout the growing season. 

A useful fact file is available on mulching with 
film made from Bakettre Brand Polyethylene. 
Write Dept. IY-16M, Bakelite Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. ¥. In Canada: Bakelite Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 


BRAND 


The terms Bakeurre and Unton Cansipe are registered trade-marks of UCC. 
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KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


> Plastic plows may be in the fields soon 


> Hog production could become a push-button operation 


> Farmers urged to take a mid-morning snooze 


> A new spray can save acres of pond water 


Hay Makes the Best Cattle Shade 


Researchers in California, after studying 35 materials 
as cattle shades, announced they can find nothing better 
than hay to do the job. 

Among the materials they studied in addition to hay 
were aluminum, galvanized steel, plywood, asbestos 
board, plastics, neoprene-coated nylon, woven Saran, 
and snow fencing. They added that all these materials 
made better shade when the upper side was painted 
white and the lower side black. 


Jet Travel and Insect Problems 


With the coming of the jet age, new problems arise 
for inspectors who search each plane from a foreign 
land coming into an American airport. Agricultural 
Research Service entomologists have been busy study- 
ing the effect jet planes will have on future quarantine 
measures. They are trying to determine how tempera- 
tures, both inside and outside planes, may help kill 
insect invaders. They hope to find out how air trans- 
portation may spread insect pests and what safeguards 
must be provided through quarantine procedures. 


New Chemical Saves Farm Pond Water 


Researchers have discovered that a chemical called 
Hexadecanol may save as much as two feet of water 
that would normally evaporate from farm ponds in one 
year. They mixed this powdered chemical with water 
to form a slurry, then dripped it onto the water from 
the windward side of the farm pond. A one-molecule 
thickness of chemical spread over the water like oil 
and kept the water from evaporating. One of the un- 
answered questions about this method of reducing farm 
evaporation is—what is the probability of fish survival 
under this coating? 


Farmers Swap Timber for Forestry Know-How 


Three partners in an Illinois lumber operation have 
the problem of acquiring raw material without the ex- 
pense of buying timberlands. 

These partners, all graduate foresters, swapped their 
forestry know-how to landowners in return for first 
refusal rights to timber at harvest time. They now 
have 16 farmers participating in their timber manage- 
ment association. 


Let's See Somebody Sell This idea 


Farmers should hop off their tractors in the morning 
and afternoon and take a short snooze under the old 
shade tree, say the Virginia Farm and Home Safety 
Committee. They claim the highest percentage of farm 
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work accidents occur during the late morning and mid- 
afternoon hours. 

Actually, they don’t recommend a snooze under the 
old shade tree, but they do say it is best for the operator 
to stop his machine for a few minutes and walk around 
a bit. Maybe this would be a good topic for your next 
news column. 


Horizontal Silos Just as Good as Upright 


Farmers can get just as high quality silage with as 
little spoilage in trenches, bunkers, and _ horizontal 
stacks as in costly upright silos if just the right pro- 
cedures are used. Good results were obtained by 
USDA researchers when silage was mounded, enclosed 
with an airtight cover well stretched to eliminate air 
pockets, sealed snuggly at the sides, and weighted 
overall. 


Gardeners Have a New Sweet Corn for 1959 


A new hybrid sweet corn will be on the market for 
the first time in 1959. Developed by Penn State Uni- 
versity scientists, the corn is named Pennlewis. 

Pennlewis, a yellow sweet corn, has been tested for 
five years and has excellent resistance to bacterial wilt 
and dry weather. It matures about four days before 
Golden Cross Bantam. 


Now They’re Making a Plastic Plow Facing 


Successful experiments with plastic-coated plows in 
the sticky soil of Hawaii holds promise of developing 
more efficient tillage tools for U. S. farms. 

These plastic coated plows are more efficient in 
colloidal clay soils that are very sticky when wet. 

The plastic plows have proved impractical in the U. S. 
because of the high abrasion of soils in this country. 
Even our clay soils which have sticky properties in- 
clude sand which is abrasive to the plastic. 


Automatic Hog Production Equipment 


Automation of hog care and feeding has been made 
possible by research of the USDA. 

They have devised facilities operated by electronic 
controls to automatically: 1. Maintain constant supplies 
of feed and water; 2. provide sanitation by periodic 
washing of the exercise area; 3. dispose of waste by 
drainage into a septic tank. 

This research was designed to determine the engineer- 
ing requirements of a system that would have the ad- 
vantage of raising hogs in confinement without the high 
labor cost usually involved in such operation. 
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Pencil and record book 
increase poultry profits 


Poultry research at MoorMan's covers three areas— 
stimulating growth, increasing egg production, and 
preventing and controlling disease. Last year this 
research consisted of 541 test lots involving about 
19,000 birds—and many a “sharp pencil” was worked 


down to a nub in the keeping of records. 


Recorded, and compared with previous tests, these 
records become valuable in determining the best pos- 
sible combination of feeds for keeping farm flocks 
thrifty and at peak production. 


Because this matter of keeping accurate records is such 
an important one in the poultry profit picture, 


MoorMan’s has taken steps to encourage it. Each year 


MoorMan’s conducts “Beat the Experts’’ contests 
among its customers to encourage them, for a short 
period each year, to record accurately feed consump- 
tion costs and egg production. It is hoped that these 
contests will further serve to emphasize the part the 
“sharp pencil” can play in making the poultry business 
more profitable and will serve as a stimulant to con- 


tinued record keeping long after the contests are ended. 


Since 1885—72 Years of Friendly Service 


—o business dedicated to helping farmers make better and more profitable 
use of the feeds they raise themselves. 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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by Jay Richter 


What Congress did not do this year for farmers may be more 


important than what they did do, Better Farming Methods has been informed. 


Government appears to be leaving more problems for ag leaders. 


What Congress Didn‘t Do! 


What does the recent session 
of Congress amount to where 
ag leaders are concerned? 


Our sources here, inside and out 
of government, are agreed the leg- 
islative record could be better. But 
what Congress did not do may be 
more significant for the future than 
what was done. 

For instance, contracting and 
vertical integration. There was 
much talk of this on Capitol Hill, 
but nothing done about it. 

This is probably just as well, 
most hands here agree. As they see 
it, the significance for ag leaders 
is this: farmers, working with 
Extension and Vo-ag people, the 
co-ops and others, are themselves 
going to resolve contracting prob- 
lems. 

Government intervention appears 
to be out. 

Congress apparently won't try 
either to legislate contracts out of 
existence, or encourage farmer- 
middleman arrangements. USDA is 
limiting its activities to fact-finding, 
along with warnings to read the 
fine print before jumping into con- 
tracts. 

“When farmers pass on to others 
the responsibility for decision-mak- 
ing,” the Secretary said recently, 
“they frequently pass along the 
extra income that results from good 
decisions and good management.” 

Ag leaders may well draw this 
further conclusion from the recent 
debates in Congress: 


* Congress will be participating in 
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an intensified search for new and 
improved methods of supporting 
farm prices. 

* The parity standard is not dead, 
but may be dying. Even those who 
want to keep it alive are busy 
searching for alternative means of 
propping farm prices. 

* Marketing agreements and or- 
ders are being worked out for ad- 
ditional commodities. The plan 
backed by the Farm Bureau — to 
place price floors at some point be- 
low the actual market average of 
previous years—is receiving further 
study. 

Direct payments promise to get 
more attention. This approach, ad- 
vocated by former Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan, is poison to the 
Administration. Ironically, how- 
ever, the Administration has itself 
encouraged further consideration 


“Oh, come off it, man! There must be some 
other farmers who are satisfied with the gov- 
ernment’s farm program!” 


of the idea—by putting its weight 
behind just such a subsidy pro- 
gram for the metals industry. 
Mr. Benson does not like the 
direct payment plan for either 
metals or farm products. But it 
looks to be one of those hardy 
perennials that keeps cropping up. 
Other support methods being 
discussed, as in the past, include 
“two-pricing” and a variety of “self- 


help” plans. 


To Join or Not to Join? 


What do you tell a man who 
is uncertain as to whether to 
enter the 1959 conservation 
reserve? 


Generalizations on the point are 
dangerous, if not impossible. That 
is especially true under next year's 
program because payments are to 
vary not only by state and county, 
but also by farm. 

The man with better yielding 
land, by and large, will get higher 
payments. Average payment will be 
about a third more than in pre- 
vious years. 

Whole-farm payments for the 
man who agrees to bank all eligible 
land can be half again, even double, 
what they have been in the past. 

As to how an individual farmer 
can reach his decision, USDA 
advises going to the ASC commit- 
tee at the first opportunity. He 
should bring along the pertinent 
facts relating to his operation, such 
as acreages and yields. 

On the basis of these figures, the 


committee will calculate payment 
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rates for his farm. He'll then have 
a while to think it over. Final date 
for signing contracts probably will 
be in mid-October and later in 
most areas. Sign-up starts in Sep- 
tember on varying dates in differ- 
ent areas. 

Another sign-up next fall is prob- 
able, at least in most northern 
states, but not absolutely certain. 
It depends on how many farmers 
want in, and how long the money 
lasts. 

USDA has considerably more to 
spend on the conservation reserve 
than in the past. On the other hand, 
the acreage reserve is going out of 
business after this year. 

Result is that many more farmers 
than usual are taking a close look 
at the long-term conservation re- 
serve. 

Contract periods run from 3 to 
10 years. Besides making annual 


“rental” payments, the USDA in — 


the first year of the contract shares 
up to 80% of the farmer’s costs of 
converting banked cropland to con- 
servation uses. 


Brief but Important 


* USDA sees “no serious difficul- 
ties” in finding storage for up- 
coming crops. Official optimism, 
however, is being tempered by the 
usual warning, ie., that local 


pinches are expected. 


® Official market study in Chicago 
shows a widening spread between 
what farmers get and consumers 
pay for home-delivered fluid milk. 
The spread increased from 11'%c 
to 16%c per quart in the 10-year 
period, 1947-57, USDA reported. 


Bushland, Texas, Man Reports— 


“Made *15 an Acre Grazing Wheat- 


Then Cut a 40-Bushel Crop” 


Bill D. Wood, a successful High 
Plains farmer, says: “My records 
show the dollar profits in applying 
Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia 
re-plant to wheat land. On my 
irrigated wheat I paid for my seed 
and fertilizer and made $15 net an 
acre grazing it, when I used Phillips 
66 ammonia. Then the following 
spring, I cut a 40-bushel wheat 


crop.” 
Bry land wheat growers also have 
discovered it pays to use Phillips 66 


ammonia when moisture conditions 
are adequate. Yields are increased on 
dry land wheat, and the ammonia 
permits wheat to make maximum 
use of available moisture. 

Plan now for more wheat profits. 
See your distributor about Phillips 
66 Agricultural Ammonia for pre- 
lant application to your wheat land. 

ith Phillips 66 ammonia you get 
more nitrogen than from any other 
form of fertilizer available—a full 
82%. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE: 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


82% Nitrogen 
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A DEDICATION TO LEADERSHIP 
IN AGRICULTURE, RURAL LIVING, CORN IMPROVEMENT 


On June 26, 1958, two new historical markers were dedicat- 
ed at Research Acres, Bloomington, Illinois; famed central 
field laboratory for Funk’s G-Hybrids. 


THE FIRST, “In Honor of Leadership in Agriculture, Rural Living, Corn Im- 
provement” to Mr. & Mrs. E. D. Funk, Sr. (above). 


THE SECOND, “A Tribute to Leadership in Agriculture and Corn Research” 
to Dr. J. R. Holbert, world famous corn breeder and late director of 
Funk’s G-Hybrid Research (below). 


These two plaques now flank the ‘Re- 
search Acres’ marker dedicated by the 
Michigan State College Corn Foundation 
on August 2, 1955, near the entrance 
to Research Acres. 


THE PRODUCERS OF FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 
Bloomington, Illinois 


COMING NEXT MONTH-— 


@ Special NACAA Convention Report 

@ Newswriting contest winners 

© Study of Wisconsin Extension Agents 

@ When It's Right to Write 

@ How to Have Better Farm Radio Programs 
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ECHOES 


A CARD FROM THE DEEP SOUTH 


Your May, 1958 issue was the best yet. 

Your magazine is most useful, infor- 
mative, and greatly appreciated by all 
of us.—George E. Bankston, vocational 
agriculture teacher, Covington, La. 


PLASTIC SILO LINING 


My attention has been called to an 
article that was in your Better Farming 
Methods magazine on plastic silo cover- 
ing. We have a farmer that is interested 
in getting more information on this plas- 
tic material. I am referring to the mate- 
rial that is troweled on to the inside of a 
concrete upright silo. 

Please send information as to who 
handles this material and where it is 
available.—Russell N. Howes, Bay county 
extension agent, Bay City, Mich. 


I note in the August issue of your 
publication mention is made on page 6 
of a plastic silo covering that won't 
crack, chip, or peel. I have looked 
through the magazine but cannot find 
any other mention of it. 

We would appreciate receiving more 
information pertaining to it as to its 
manufacturer and address.—O. J. Tren- 
ary, Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Colorado State University 


These are two of many letters we have 
received requesting more information 
about the company who makes the plas- 
tic silo lining we mentioned in the 
“Keeping Up in Agriculture” section in 
the August issue of Better Farming 
Methods. In case any more of you are 
wondering about the origin of this mate- 
rial, here it is: Marietta Concrete Corp., 
Marietta, O.—Editor 


CAREERS IN AGRICULTURE 


Your editorial, “Careers in Agricul- 
ture,” which appears in the July issue 
of Better Farming Methods is well- 
written and to the point. It raises a 
number of questions we need to find 
answers for in our land grant colleges 
and universities. 

These problems are more properly 
ones of our entire universities and of 
course of specific concern to our colleges 
of agriculture. It becomes more and more 
apparent that courses in agriculture must 
draw more heavily on support from such 
fields as commerce, business, political 
science, communications, chemistry, bi- 
ology, physics, and engineering. Our 
modern American agriculture has ties 
in all these fields. 
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This brings me to my own professional 
field. At present, our departments of 
agricultural engineering are losing good 
farm reared students who have chosen 
to study some more publicized and spec- 
tacular field of engineering, even though 
they are better qualified to make a con- 
tribution in the field of agricultural en- 
gineering. This is not because there are 
too few opportunities in the field of 
agricultural engineering either, for we 
could place many more graduates in 
agricultural engineering than our agri- 
cultural engineering departments are 
now turning out. We believe that the 
greatest shortcoming is failure on the 
part of those who advise and influence 
our potential young scientists from the 
rural areas. They have not been told 
that they can study engineering and 
physics in agricultural engineering de- 
partments and get the same basic engi- 
neering training founded on their back- 
ground of experience in agriculture. 

We hope that you will make a point 
to emphasize that farm reared boys and 
girls, too, who are interested in careers 
in engineering should first consider the 
possibility of studying agricultural engi- 
neering, rather than to leave agriculture 
entirely. In agricultural engineering de- 
partments, accredited by E.C.P.D., “En- 
gineering Committee for Professional 
Development,” the basic training is the 
same as that for other engineering stu- 
dents. The application courses that follow 
then are based on agriculture and agri- 
cultural application. This gives the farm 
reared boy considerable advantage in 
going into this type of engineering rather 
than in one quite foreign to him. In the 
long run, men trained in agricultural 
engineering continue to make a con- 
tribution in their careers to the develop- 
ment and improvement of agriculture, as 
well as engineering, and thus help to 
hold the standard of our American agri- 
culture at the highest point in the world, 
as it is now.—R. C. Hay, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Illinois 


Professor Hay has certainly outlined a 
challenge for those of you who have an 
opportunity to help youngsters select 
their careers. Certainly ag teachers who 
become well-acquainted with their stu- 
dents during the school year have an 


excellent opportunity to guide them into | 
the proper vocation. What about it, ag | 
teachers? Are we telling these young- | 


sters about all the available opportu- 
nities? —Editor 


AFTER ISO00 HOURS 


ENGINE WEAR 
THAN A 


LONG BEYOND NORMAL LIFETIME, AN LRGAS 
POWERED ENGINE SHOWED ONLY 0.0014 INCH 
WEAR ON PISTON RINGS ! L2GAS KEEPS TRACTOR Jim 
ENGINES FREE OF SLUDGE AND CARBON... fame 


FARMERS 


CUT CROP LOSSES 


AUTOMATIC 
DRYER 
LP-GAS DRYER LETS YOU 
HARVEST “WET “CROPS, 
DRY THEM ACCURATELY, 
SAVE CROPS FROM BAD 


MODERN 
LP-GAS HEATING 


INDOOR 
LT MOG! 


LP-GAS FLAME {as 
HELPS KEEP HOMES BOOK OF 


SPOTLESS. NO OILY FILM ON WALLS- 
NO ODOR AT ALL! MODERN LP-GAS 
UNITS ARE COMPLETELY SAFE ! 


SEND TODAY! WRITE TO... 


| 
| 
| NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL, DEPT. BFM-3, 185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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200 AMAZING FACTS | 
BEYOND THE C/TY MAINS 


What do farmers think of ag leaders? This is 
the question two leading farm opinion researchers 
asked farmers in lowa and Ohio. This exclusive 


Better Farming Methods feature reports their findings. 


by Rural Sociologists George Beal, lowa State College, and Everett Rogers, Ohio State University 


COMMUNICATING 


FIGURE 1. Farmers were shown this picture and asked what they thought of scientists. 
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FIGURE 2. This picture helped the researchers find the farmers’ attitudes toward ag leaders. 


WITH FARMERS 


@ ANY new practice which comes to the farm must be 
brought by “change agents.” 

These “change agents”’—such as county agents, vo-ag 
teachers, soil conservationists—interpret and communicate 
the latest research findings to the farmer. Thus, ag leaders 
are a vital link between scientific research and the farmer. 

Although they have been relatively successful in fulfilling 
this responsibility, most “change agents” recognize a need to 
improve their work. 

Research studies by rural sociologists have shown that: 


® Many farmers are not following the latest recommended 
practices. 

© The speed with which new practices are adopted is rela- 
tively slow. 

® Many farmers do not avail themselves of the change 
agents or their educational materials. 


The process of communicating new ideas and practices is 
a complex one. 

One very important aspect of effective communication is 
for the “change agent” to understand how the farmer per- 
ceives of him. An understanding of how the farmer “sees 
him” should provide the change agent with valuable data to 
plan a more effective communication program. This feature 
is intended to explain how the farmer “thinks of” the ag 
leader. 


A Study Was Made 


In order to measure these farmer perceptions, we inter- 
viewed a cross section of farmers in Iowa and Ohio in 1957. 


THE STORY IN BRIEF: 


How does the farmer “think of” 
the ag leader? This special study in- 
dicates that different types of farmers 
see the ag leader in different ways. 

More progressive farmers have a 
more favorable attitude toward scien- 
tists and ag leaders than do other 
farmers. In general, farmers who are 
first to adopt a new farm practice 
are more familiar with the ag leader. 

This survey, made of farmers in 
lowa and Ohio, employed the pro- 
jective technique of field interview, 
allowing the researchers to probe 
deeply into the respondents’ real 
attitudes toward ag leaders. There 
are many tips in this article that can 
help you do a better job of communi- 
cating new ideas to farmers. 
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What do farmers think of ag leaders? That's 


the question rural sociologists sought to answer 


with this special survey of Ohio and lowa farmers. 


See how you rate in this special study. 


These farmers were classified on 
the basis of the number of new rec- 
ommended practices they had adopted 
and the rapidity with which they had 
adopted these practices. They were 
classified as to their speed of adoption 
as: Innovators, early adopters, early 
majority, late majority, and laggards. 
Innovators are the first farmers to 
adopt new practices and laggards are 
the last. 

Two of the “stimulus pictures” we 
used in our study are shown in 
Figures 1 and 2. These stimulus pic- 
tures were handed to the respondents 
and they were asked to describe what 
was going on in the picture, and how 
the farmer in the picture felt about 
the other people in the picture. 

Time and space will allow a brief 
report of some of the more important 
aspects of the farmer’s perception 
from these pictures. 

The farmers in our sample ex- 
hibited a wide range of attitudes to- 
ward the agricultural scientists. When 
asked the question, “How does the 
farmer in the picture feel toward the 
scientist?”, answers ranged as fol- 
lows: 


“Farmers welcome everything 
they (scientists) can do.” 

© “I would say he (the farmer) 
was a little bit in doubt.” 

® “Most farmers are generally un- 
favorable toward scientists, I think.” 


Most of the farmers were generally 
favorable toward science. There was 
a high relationship between a favor- 
able attitude toward the scientist and 
the speed with which a farmer 
adopted new practices. Innovators 
had the most favorable attitudes to- 
ward agricultural scientists. 


How Farmer Sees Scientist 


The hypothesis that change agents 
are regarded as the link between 
science and the farmer was supported 
by the data secured in this study. 
The respondents were asked, “How 
would the farmer in the picture con- 
tact the scientist if he wished to get 
new scientific information about 


farming?” 
swers: 


This table gives their an- 


How the Farmer Would Contact 
The Scientist to Get Information 


23 lowa 104 Ohio 
Communication Channel Farmers Farmers 


Through Extension 
Service or County 
Agent 


Go direct to Agri- 
cultural College 


Through Mass Media 
(especially farm 
magazines) 


How Scientist Sees Farmer 


Next, we asked the farmer: “How 
does the scientist probably feel to- 
ward you (the farmer)?” 

® Approximately 40 percent of the 
farmers stated they believed the 
scientist had favorable attitudes to- 
ward them. However, almost one- 
fourth thought the scientist would 
have a neutral attitude. 

® Slightly less than one in five of 
the farmers saw the scientist as a con- 
vincer—trying to “push” new ideas 
onto the farmer. 

® There was a distinct tendency for 
those farmers who thought the scien- 
tists felt favorably toward the farmer 
to use more new practices and prod- 
ucts. 

© The scientist was seen as work- 
ing for the government or the agri- 
cultural colleges by over half of the 
farmers. 

© Almost a third saw the scientist 
as working for commercial concerns. 

® Forty percent stated that in terms 
of the acceptance of the scientist’s 
findings, it would make no difference 
whether they worked for the govern- 
ment cr colleges, or for a commercial 
egncern. However, 47 percent stated 
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they would put greater faith in the 
research findings if the scientist 
worked for the government or for an 
agricultural college. 

® Three out of five farmers said the 
farmer in the picture was interested 
or very interested in what the scien- 
tist was doing. 

® One out of five stated that the 
farmer was usually or sometimes in- 
terested in what the scientist was do- 
ing and slightly less than 20 percent 
stated the farmer was not interested. 

Those who saw the farmer as being 
interested in what the scientist was 
doing used more new products and 
practices. 


Attitudes Toward Extension 

The importance of the Extension 
Service and the county agent as a 
vital link between the scientist and 
the farmer is apparent from the pres- 
ent findings. 

The question was asked, “How do 
you believe most farmers feel toward 
the Extension worker?” A_ broad 
range of attitudes was expressed such 
as the following: 


“Well, ah, I think they 
(farmers generally) think as 
though they’re definitely help- 
ing and they're more than wel- 
come, I feel, in the average 
farm home and on the farm. 
They should be—they’re qual- 
ified.” 

“Oh, I think they're, ah, get- 
ting used to it now. And I think 
they were kind of slow coming 
to the fact it would do them 
(farmers) any good.” 


“Well, I suppose we have to 
have those guys (Extension 
workers) to a certain extent. 
I know lots of farmers don’t 
think too much . . . just a lot 
of added taxes.” 


The vast majority of farmers ex- 
pressed favorable attitudes toward 


‘ 
ij 45% 62% 
10% 27% 
ae 
8% 1% 
Go to Commercial 
Concern 10% 
=o Other 1% 
Don’t Know 8% 9% 
= 
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the 
and early adopters had the most 


Extension Service. Innovators 
favorable attitudes. The greater the 
understanding of the Extension Serv- 
ice, the greater the participation in its 
activities. 


The Role of the Agent 


Most past research has indicated 
that the Extension Service is used 
most by the early adopters, early 
majority and late majority. These 
three categories comprise approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the farmers. One 
reason why these groups use Exten- 
sion more may be found in these 
farmers’ views of Extension. 

For example, the following state- 
ment seems to generally typify the 
attitudes of the early adopters and 
early majority. 

“Anything new—it seems like 
it passes through your agricul- 
tural colleges and then infor- 
mation is sent out to your 
county agent and that’s your 
better contact to get it. You 
get it quicker there, I believe.” 


The following statement by an in- 
novator offers a contrast: 


“Never mind that anymore, Dear. | have a 
surprise for you.” 


“I get no good from the 
county agent. He (the county 
agent) has to ask at the col- 
lege. So I go directly to the 
college.” 


A laggard stated: 


“Well, I wouldn't know the 
county agent. I haven't seen 
the county agent myself. I 
think, ah, well I don’t know. 

I, I, never had opportunity to 

meet him.” 

It is obvious that the farmer’s per- 
ception of the agent’s role is quite 
different for the different potential 
“audiences.” There are implications 
that should enable the agent to de- 
velop and utilize different content and 
methods of communication with these 
different people. 

Each farmer was shown the picture 
(Figure 2) and asked what value he 
felt the county agent (in the picture) 
placed on the adoption of new prac- 
tices. All of the respondents per- 
ceived the agent as placing a positive 
value on the adoption of new prac- 
tices. Approximately half said the 
agent would “strongly urge” the 
farmer to adopt new practices while 
the other half saw him more as just a 
“communicator” of scientific infor- 
mation. The latter position was ex- 
pressed in the following ways: 


© “He (the county agent) wouldn’t 
try to crowd anything onto him (the 
farmer). I think that he’d put the 
idea out and support his idea with 
evidence and experiments and so 
forth.” 

© “Farmer makes his own decisions, 
but Extension advises.” 

* “County agent is just to help— 
not to force the farmer to adopt.” 


Perception of the Agent 


There was a difference in adopter 
categories as to how precisely the 
agent was perceived. In describing 
the character in the stimulus picture, 
over 70 percent of the innovators, 
early adopters and early majority 


designated him as the “Extension 
agent,” “county agent,’ or “agent.” 
However, very few of the late major- 
ity described him in these specific 
terms. They more often designated 
him as “the Extension man,” “Exten- 
sion officer,” or “Extension boy.” 
Three out of four of the innovators 
and early adopters thought the farm- 
er in the picture would know the 
agent intimately enough to call him 
by his first name. However, the 
majority of respondents in the re- 
maining adopter categories stated the 
farmer would not know the agent 
very intimately and certainly not well 
enough to call him by his first name. 


Who Visits Agent's Office? 


The perceived accessibility of the 
agent may be an important determi- 
nant of the amount and effectiveness 
of communication. 

Some data related to this point was 
secured in answer to the question, 
“Does the farmer ever drop in at the 
county agent’s office?” 

There is a sharp contrast when a 
comparison is made on the basis of 
adopter categories. The innovators, 
early adopters, and early majority 
stated the farmer would drop in at the 
agent’s office. Very few of the late 
majority and laggards perceived the 
farmer as seeking out this kind of a 
communication situation. 


“Guilt” Feelings 

Many of the farmers seemed to feel 
that they were not using the Exten- 
sion Service and the county agent as 
much as they should. The following 
statements give indication of these 
feelings: 


© “I’d be better off if I'd seen him 
(county agent) more.” 

e “I don’t use Extension enough. 
Most farmers, why, they don’t take 
the time.” 

@ “Should use Extension more. 
Most folks don’t realize . . . they don’t 
know what’s available.” 


Farmers see their county agent as 
one of their most important links with 
agricultural scientists. Innovators and 
early adopters have more favorable 
attitudes toward scientists and Ex- 
tension workers than do other farm- 
ers. Innovators and laggards make 
less use of their county agent than do 
others. 

These statements do not seem to 
express a basic antagonism toward 
Extension. It is quite possible that 
with a little additional effort on the 
part of the agents, farmers could be 
motivated to use the agent and the 
Extension Service to a greater ex- 
tent. End. 
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New Barn Desk For Records 


This item provides an ideal place to 

and breeding records. It is made 
galvanized metal and fastens to «& 

the barn wall. The front opens y | 
desk. you wou ng a ry 4 
seale alongside, it would be 
perfect arrangement to 
weigh and record milk pro- 

duction. The barn desk is 

described on the back cover 


of NASCO’s new catalog and the scales on 
page 121. 


Try Bulletin Board "Styx" 


The “Styx” are made of clear, sticky wax that 
will hold flat or three-dimensional objects to 
your bulletin board or wall. They are clean and 
odorless and will hold indefinitely. “Bulletin 
Board Styx” are excellent for exhibits or store 
window displays. Better have a few on hand 
to use for FFA and 4-H week next spring. 
You'll find them listed on page 75 of NASCO’s 
new catalog. 


Twenty-Six Pages of Shop Equipment 


There are dozens of new items of shop equip- 
ment on pages 235-61 of the new catalog. Every- 
thing from power grinders to leather working 
tools is listed. You'll be particularly interested 
in the Utility Type Are Welders on page 242. 
Other items to complete your farm shop welding 
department are there, too. The Cummins port- 
able electric tools have been extremely popular 
both in vo-ag shops and for home use. 


Cattle Blankets for Late Fall Shows 


If your animals are to look their best, they 

must be blanketed while in the barn prior to 
the show. FFA members 
or 4-H’ers can also iden- 
tify their herds easily 
with attractively 


heavy two-inch webbing 
straps that hold them in 
place and make them fit 
well. These blankets are 
available in white or other colors at your re- 
quest. They are available with FFA or 4-H em- 
blems. Look on page 144 in the new catalog for 
about NASCO’S Burch cow 
ankets. 


Don't Forget Bulletin Files 


Be sure to order files in which to store the new 
bulletins you'll be getting this fall before school 
opens. NASCO offers two sizes of files 
specially made for orderly filing of your Univer- 
sity and USDA bulletins, folders and pamphlets. 

bulletin files were omitted from the new 
catalog by mistake, but you can order from last 
year’s catalog. 

The files come in two sizes—7 by 10 an 12% by 
9% inches. Both are four inches thick. A case of 
18 small ones sells for $9.89, and 12 large ones 
for $9.99. Gummed labels for identification are 
supplied with the files and extra ones are 
available. 


Pony Projects For 4-H Ciubs 


Several states have recently added the pony 
project to their 4-H offerings. Because of the 
increased demand for pony equipment, NASCO 
has included in the new catalog many items 
you'll need for the pony project. Halters, bridles, 
saddles and blankets are just a few of the new 
things. They’re on page 172. 


If you haven't received NASCO 
catalog No. 45, write today for 
your free copy. 


NASC 


FORT ATKINSON 
“WISCONSIN 


VISUAL AIDS 


MAN ON THE LAND, 16 mm., sound, color, 16 min. Available from Modern 


Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


This witty and imaginative cartoon traces the development of farm- 
ing since the time of the cave man and dramatizes the revolution in 
productive power that has made agriculture today America’s biggest 
business. The film looks back at the long, hard road we have traveled; 
at today’s man on the land, who can produce more with modern farm 
machinery; and to the future with its rich promise. 

This cartoon film has won several awards. 


THIS IS LIFE, 16 mm., sound, color, 28 min. Available from Modern Talking 


Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


This film gives the full and complete story of meat. It includes 
scenes which recount the history of the meat industry from its begin- 
ning to the present-day meat production on farms and ranches all 
across the country. It describes the various people who are a part of 
the meat industry—rancher, feeder, processor, packer, distributor, and 
retailer. You see all these in action in this partially animated film 
sponsored by the American Meat Institute. 


TORCH WELDING, 16 mm., sound, b/w, 17 min. Available from Motion 


Picture Section, Aluminum Company of America, 818 Alcoa Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“Torch Welding” explains in detail the progressive steps necessary 
to make a good torch weld and describes the preparation of welding 
surfaces, correct flux mixtures, and proper manipulation of the weld- 


_ ing torch. Sample butt and tack welds in various gauges of aluminum 


sheet and plate are shown. Examples of torch welding of aluminum 
forgings, castings and aluminum sheet and plate are shown together 
with an analysis of proper and improper welding procedures. 


THE SHEEP THAT COUNT, 16 mm., sound, color, 30 min. Available from 


Film Library, American Cyanamid Company, Pearl! River, N.Y. 


This film devotes considerable time to research development in 
sheep feeding, including creep feeding and the use of pelletized rations. 
To give viewers a better understanding of the problems facing pro- 
ducers in different parts of the country, prominent sheepmen in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New Mexico, Illinois and Kentucky appear in the 
picture to explain how such variables such as climate and pasture 
affect their operations. 


BANANAS? Si, SENOR!, 16 mm., sound, color, 13% min. Available from 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. 


This award-winning film is a skillful blending of animation and live 
action photography. Chiquita Banana and her new Latin American 
friend, Big Mike, tell how the banana industry has improved the 
standard of living of the Latin American people. The film shows how 
growing, shipping, processing, and marketing are integrated for the 
benefit of all. The final sequence demonstrates several pleasing ways 
to serve this delicious tropical fruit. 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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ECISION 
ENETICS creates a harder-working layer 


Earned 98 extra income per bird 


Official tests prove it: In 1956-57 Random Sample Tests Hy-Line 934 Series white-egg layers avail- 
able this year produced 98¢ more income over feed costs than the average of all competitive entries. 


Spline superior laying ability, feed 
ciency and livability combined 
to record the top profit picture of 
1956-57 Random Sample Tests. 
Here are the income facts: Hy-Line 
white-egg layers produced 98¢ more 
income over feed costs than average 
of all competitive entries . . . they 
earned 80¢ more income than the 
average of 7 nationally sold birds. 
Here’s the income advantage of 
Hy-Line layers over each of the 7 
ihe nationally sold chicks: 38¢, 
49¢, G4¢, 91¢, 93¢, 96¢, $1.28. 
-Line profit performance is the 
-off of Precision Genetics. 
"hy-Line birds are not the result 


Hy-Line, Tops in All Four 
Important Income Factors 
@ HIGH PZODUCTION 

LIVABILITY 
@ FEED EFFICIENCY 
@ LARGE WHITE EGGS 


of “chance matings.” Hy-Line scien- 
tists blueprint desired characteris- 
tics and include them in the final 
bird just as an engineer designs me- 
chanical performance. 

Precision Genetics combines in- 
breeding, hybridizing and blood 
typing ...all the advanced tools of 


modern genetic science . . . to devel- 
op top-profit layers which can be 
reproduced by the millions for 
Hy-Line customers. 
Bird after bird, year after year, 
you’re money ahead when you 
and stick with Hy-Line white- 
egg layers, products of Precision 
Geneti 


CHICKS 


with a high-profit future 


-» Des Moines, lowa 
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We need better public relations for agriculture. You've heard this 
statement many times in the past few months and everyone 
agrees that it is true. But we also need another kind of public 
relations in the agricultural field—personal public relations. This 
article includes a round-up of opinions on this topic from experts 
across the nation. One of their first tips—don’t fib—has been 
violated by the fellow at right who is tangled up in his own 
yarn-spinning. Read this article and learn how you can improve 


HOW DO YOU RATE? 


Here’s a quick self-tester to 
help rate your “brand-image” 
score, as described in the ac- 
companying article. Score 9 or 
better and you have nothing to 
worry about. An 8 indicates 
room for improvement. If you 
only hit 7, you may not have as 
many people rooting for you as 
you think. A score of 6 or less 
means there’s work to be done. 


1. Do you do something about 
getting ahead on your job? 

2. Can you name at least two 
people who would go out of 
their way to help you? 

3. Have you made a new friend 
within the last three months? 
4. When you entertain, do sev- 
eral people invariably fail to 
show up? 

5. Are you considered a good 
credit risk in your community? 
6. Are you presently engaged 
in any civic activity? 

7. Are you informed on current 
events? 

8. Are you always on time for 
appointments, business meet- 
ings, dinner parties, etc.? 

9. Are you free from annoying 
mannerisms like hair twisting, 
scratching, yawning? 

10. Can people confide in you? 


your own public relations. 


@ AN advertising man said it, and . 


who can deny it? “Who tooteth 
not his own horn, his horn may not be 
tooted.” 

Captains of industry and corner 
merchants agree. The truly success- 
ful person knows he must create a 
favorable impression on his public. 

How can you—anxious to get ahead 
on the job, make more friends, create 
good will—apply this technique to 
your circumstances? Can you estab- 
lish a favorable impression (brand 
image) for yourself? 

You already have one! 

If someone knows you, that person 
attaches to you a definite, if subcon- 
scious, value. He has some feeling 
toward you. 

If 100 represents strong love and 
zero stands for bitter hate, then most 
scores fall somewhere in between. 
Your public relations is your aver- 
age score among the people who know 
you. 

Many commercial industries try to 
raise their scores by employing pro- 
fessional public relations counsellors 
—organizations of consultants that 
often charge $100,000 a year or more 
for their advice on which score-rais- 
ing techniques to use. 

But if techniques vary, principles 
are pretty much the same. Learn 
what they are and you can raise your 
score. 

While goals and circumstances may 
vary, the following “Big Ten” are 
some of the most widely accepted 
criteria among public relations ex- 
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perts for creating a favorable per- 
sonality “brand image.” 


1. Be friendly. Look for the good 
in everyone you meet or know. Smile 
and mean it. A lot of people get 
reputations for being unfriendly when 
in reality they’re just painfully shy. 
Take the initiative and you'll be 
amazed at the number of “good Joes” 
you'll unearth. 


2. Be neat. The grocer with a clean 
apron, the tastefully dressed sales- 
man, the county agent whose work 
clothes bespeak neatness—these peo- 
ple know that one of the first things 
people notice is the way a man 
dresses. You will hike your public 
relations score if you take a few min- 
utes each day to check on your per- 
sonal appearance. 


3. Watch your mannerisms. More 
often than you may suspect, you are 
judged by “little” habits. Scratching, 
yawning, and nail biting, to name a 
few, are mannerisms that can alienate 
even friends—and drive your score 
way down. 


4. Keep your word. When you 
promise something, deliver—even if it 
inconveniences you. Whether it’s a 
trip to the zoo with the kids or a debt 
to be paid—live up to it. Your stock 
will not zoom, but a lot of people you 
never dreamed noticed will be glad 
to give you a helping hand when they 
can. 


5. Listen. We all like those who 
listen when we talk. It follows that 
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How Are Your Public Relations? 
ow Are Your Public Kelations: 


FIRESTONE ... FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tire 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening 


Alex C. Smith with one of his sizable sidelines . . . ‘‘the best bred buffalo in Akron, New York.” 


Farmers you look to as leaders look to Firestone for tires 


White fences and low stone walls frame the Erie County grainfields, and fat dairy 
and beef herds dot the stream-fed pastures. Alex Smith farms 560 acres in this part of 
New York State, and his Akron neighbors call him “‘one of the county’s best.” 


He’s earned the title. Alex has increased the fertility of his clay loam, and now his 
farm is one of the models in the county. His 250 Aberdeen Angus and Herefords match 
any in the state. And aside from full-time farming, he owns 32 trucks hauling Erie 
County gypsum. These two jobs call for a lot of rolling stock and plenty of dependable 
tires. With Mr. Smith, dependable tires mean Firestone tires. 


In New York State and throughout the country, farm leaders look to Firestone for 
better farm tires. As Alex Smith says, “I have over 250 Firestones working right 
now. They hold up longer than any tires we’ve ever used, at farming and trucking.” 


RUBBER-X 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company *1.M. © SUPER ALL TRACTION® DELUXE CHAMPION® 


TOP PERFORMERS ON AMERICA’S FARMS 


for tractors, trucks, 
and passenger cars 


NOW WITH FIRESTONE . a 


ALL-TRACTION CHAMPION® 
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NEW 


RADIANT 
LENTICULAR 


NEW "EDUCATOR" 
SCREEN — WITH 
LENTICULAR 
GLOW"... screen 
surface in sizes 
from 37” x 50” 
through 70” x 70”. 


on each Radiant “lenticular” 
screen — that concentrate and 
reflect light with maximum 
brilliance over a wider viewing 


area. 


FOR LIGHTED ROOM PROJECTION 


Of vital importance to all users of audio- 
visual aids is this new and different 
kind of “lenticular” screen surface— 
the result of more than 7 years research 
and development work by leading op- 
tical engineers and physicists. Actual 


TESTS 

Special electronic testing equipment is used 
to check the efficiency of ail reflective a 
faces by Radiant’s engineering staff. 
equipment measures light gain 
(brightness), percentage of fall- -off, yr 
of refiection, and other factors vital to 
results. The new Radiant 

icular" surface has been su ngootes to these 
exacting tests with the following findings: 


tests have definitely proven that this 
surface is extremely effective for pro- 
jecting in undarkened or even lighted 
rooms where no extreme or unusual 
ambient light conditions prevail. 


41 Radiant “lenticular” Screens showed a very high brightness gain with 


a minimum of fall-off at sides. 


2 Radiant “lenticular” Screens provide increased brightness to an area 
45° to each side of axis, thus offering a 90° good viewing area. 


3 Radiant “lenticular” 
vividness and greater contrast. 


screen surface reflects colors with increased 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS 


RADIANT 


P.O. BOX 5640 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


A subsidiary of The United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


RADIANT CORP. 
Dept. BF-98, P.O. Box 5640, Chicago 80, 

Please rush me , FREE sample swatch of new Radi- 
ant “Lenticular” Uniglow Screen surfoce—and full 
details on this new type of projection screens. 


Nome 
Add 
City 


JUDGING PICTORIALS 


© Jersey cows 

0 Duroc market barrows 
0 Berkshire hogs 
0 Yorkshire gilts 
0 Hampshire gilts 
0 Tamworth gilts 
0 Berkshire gilts 
Duroc gilts 

Hampshire ewes 
(C0 Shropshire ewes 
D Corriedale ewes 
C0 Columbia ewes 


© Columbia Ram 
G Angus bulls 
Brown Swiss cows 


Holstein cows Southdown lambs 
Red Poll cows Guernsey cows 
Se each, postage prepaid 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Sandstone Building Mount Morris, Hl. 


Reach Ag Leaders 
Economically 


ADVERTISE 


In the November 
Directory Issue 
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we will be liked if we listen when the 
other fellow speaks. Look a man 
right in the eye when he talks to you 
so that he knows he has your un- 
divided attention. 


6. Say “Thanks.” Nothing new, 
but it’s surprising how few really 
remember to do it. Just notice how 
often favors and kindnesses go with- 
out appreciation or thanks. Examine 
your own feelings when someone 
sincerely expresses appreciation for 
some favor you do for him and you'll 
have some idea how far a little 
“thank you” can go. 


Don’t shout—don’t spout. State your views 
calmly and briefly—avoid being dogmatic. 


7. Learn the basics of being a good 
host. It may be the boss, a fellow 
employee, the neighbors—but who- 
ever it is, your score will go up if you 
know how to make people feel at 
home in your home. 


8. Be punctual. The first law of 
business, industrial and social know- 
how is, “Be on time.” It not only 
shows consideration for others, but 
proves your reliability in other di- 
rections. 


9. Keep tabs on your English. Many 
a man has lost prestige, popularity, 
and chances for promotion by felo- 
niously assaulting the King’s English. 
With a little extra study, you can 
avoid the more flagrant errors of 
grammar and pronunciation. 


10. Avoid giving unasked-for crit- 
icism. As constructive as you may 
think you're being, it’s doubtful that 
the recipient will be overjoyed to hear 
what you think he’s doing wrong. Of 
course, there are common-sense ex- 
ceptions—children and job trainees, 
for example. 

A good part of the trick, as you may 
have gathered, is in getting others to 
help toot your horn. The 10 tips de- 
scribed above should help you line 
up the orchestra. End. 


NEw ah 

ij i tT 

MORE THAN 100,000 TINY LENSES 
— | 

> 

ae 

| 
| | 
Shorthorn helfers 
Polied Hereford 
heifers 

Holstein Heifers 

Red Poll Bulls 
Brahman heifers 
} Hereford fat steers 


Safest, Most Efficient 


Coccidiostat 


GlyCa 


(glycarbylamide) 


Developed at Merck Research Laboratories...Proved on the Farm 


This widely-used new compound today is giving high- 
est efficiency against the economically most impor- 
tant killer-types of coccidia (Eimeria tenella and E. 
necatriz)...in chicks of all ages...in all poultry areas 
—and with the greatest margin of safety ever! 

Used at recommended levels in starter, grower and 
broiler rations, GLyCamipe — 


@ eliminates “coxy” mortality 

@ allows development of solid immunity 

@ minimizes damage to ceca and intestines 

@ helps assure normal growth and development 
@ permits profitable weight gains 


Widest margin of safety —GiyCamiope is by far the saf- 
est coccidiostat ever developed. Although GiyCamipve 
is not yet recommended for birds in production, 
extensive, carefully controlled laboratory experiments 
have proved that even when fed at many times the 
use-level, there is no effect on normal production of 
high-quality eggs, on fertility or hatchability. In grow- 
ing chicks, there is no interference in growth or feed 
efficiency. 


Fullest protection—Extensive laboratory and field 
trials have proved the remarkable efficacy of 
GryCamipe in preventing mortality and growth depres- 
sion as a result of: cecal (Eimeria tenella) and intes- 


Merck Now Offers An Across-the-Board 
Program For Coccidiosis Control 


As a result of ten years leadership in the field of coccidiostats, Merck is now able to provide a family of drugs 
for the prevention and control of coccidiosis under all conditions. 


tinal (E. necatrix) coccidiosis. No clinical evidence 
of coccidiosis was observed during the exploratory 
field trials that covered nearly two million birds. In 
fact, measured by the key standards for judging 
compounds against these most important types of 
coccidia... 


@ control of mortality 

@ good suppression of oocyst production 

@ reduction of cecal and intestinal damage 

@ development of immunity 

@ profitable and increased weight gains 

@ and good feed conversion ratios, comb and 
skin color, and shank pigmentation 


...GiyCamipe has been proved the most highly effi- 
cient product of its kind. 

In short, by eliminating the damaging effects of 
coccidiosis, G.yCamipe permits your flock to make 
fullest use of modern rations to attain the peak of its 
genetic potential in body weight and productivity. 
These factors add up to maximum protection for your 
flock ...maximum protection of your profits. 
Continuing investigations are in progress to further 
evaluate the use of this compound against other, less 
common, species and strains of coccidia. Merck mes- 
sages to the poultry industry will report these find- 
ings as they are available. 


s. Q.- still the most effective drug for the prevention or control of coccidiosis in turkeys. Also for controlling 
outbreaks in unprotected flocks—where feed intake has been lowered due to disease or stress conditions—or 
where breakthroughs occur from uncommon species of coccidia. 


NiCarb-tried, tested and proved in over 3 billion birds. Now widely used with broilers where there is no 


problem of accidental feeding to birds in production. 


GlyCamide-the new highly efficient coccidiostat that may be used with safety for broiler or replacement 


chicks. 


Protect flock health...increase poultry profits 


S.Q. - NiCarb - GlyCamide 


Allwih THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


@ MERCK & CO., INC. FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE AND NICARBAZIN, RESPECTIVELY. 


@MeERcK & CO., INC., CHEMICAL DIVISION, RAHWAY, J. 
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BUILDS SILAGE BLOWER FEEDING TABLE. WHICH 
ELIMINATES DANGER AND SPEEDS JOB! 


Dumping grass or corn from a dump truck into a 
silo blower can be dangerous, and destructive to the 
blower. Howard W. Griswold, progressive farmer of 
Rocky Hill, Conn., neatly solved the problem with 
this farm-built invention. 

Basically, the machine consists of a double chain 
type wagon bottom unloader, with a third section 
added. It is powered by an electric motor with a 


IT’S MARFAK FOR HIM! B. E. 


BECAUSE IT WEAR-PROOFS ENGINES 


standard speed reduction drive. Each truckload of 
corn or grass is backed up to the table and dumped 
on it. Some advantages: no close maneuvering, no 
drive line to hook up, no spilled silage and no dan- 
gerous work over the blower. The machine speeds fill- 
ing 5 silos with 1,000 tons of corn and grass silage each 
year to feed the 175 head of dairy cattle on the 500- 
acre farm, operated by the family for over 125 years. 


IN ALL 48 STATES, you'll find Texaco 


(left), of Harrison Oil Co., tells H. B. 
Winslow, of Williamston, N. C., Texaco 
Marfak lubricant is best because it won't 
drip out, wash out, dry out or cake up. 
Marfak-lubricated bearings can take it! 


for longer life, cleaning as it lubricates, 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline Motor 
Oil is the choice of W. N. Aguillard (left), 
Jennings, La. He is shown here with Texaco 
Consignee Albert Gauthier. 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


TEXACO propucts 


Texaco Products are aiso distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 


Dealers with top-octane Texaco Sky Chief 
Su-preme gasoline supercharged with 


Petrox for instant power . . . and famous 
Fire Chief gasoline at regular price. Also 
Havoline Motor Oil and Marfak lubricant. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ves 
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Are ag colleges “protecting” farmers too much? Do progress reports make sense? 


by Bill Kennedy, Washington Editor, Farm and Ranch 


This article was originally written for Farm and 
Ranch magazine. But the editors of this publication 
decided that the researchers themselves should get a 
chance to read this article before it was presented to 
farmers. We are pleased that Better Farming Methods 
was chosen to present the facts to college research 
workers. We like to feel that we are close enough to 
our research readers to “air their problems” as well 
as point out their virtues. We hope every college re- 
search worker will give this feature very careful study. 
It presents a straightforward account of a common 
complaint about college research work. We invite com- 
ments of college research workers relative to this arti- 
cle. If you have any ideas on this topic, let us hear 
from you. We'll share your ideas.—Editor 


@ EVEN IN THIS DAY of “investigations,” nobody 

questions the top-flight ability and excellent prog- 
ress in farm research—except that some would like to 
see more of the same. Our agricultural scientists are 
the best in the world—unchallenged. 

But government research workers have been accused 
of sitting on their results! 

Sometimes it’s done with an eye to “protecting” 
farmers—and the information is deliberately withheld. 
Other times, it’s pure neglect—because some research 
man took too little interest in getting his results beyond 
a lab report or the files. Plenty of folks think neither 


reason is excusable. 


These accusations are vigorously denied in some 
quarters; the attitude of the experiment stations strong- 
ly defended in others. However, none deny that most 
scientists find explaining their work to farmers an un- 
pleasant task. 

It's likewise no secret that some department heads, 
deans, and directors —even college presidents — have 
strict policies governing the screening of material for 
release. Some USDA men have to check their releases 
so many places before they go out (always to Wash- 
ington, no matter where they are) that valuable time is 
lost before the information gets to farmers. 

The rules are obviously based on the theory that the 
station must be 100 percent correct and complete when 
it speaks—that farmers aren’t smart enough to accept a 
progress (partial) report for what it is, or to wait more 
classification later. 


Who’s Kidding Who? 


One result has been that the wide-awake farmer is 
often far ahead of his experiment station release. Thou- 
sands of Southern cattlemen, for example, were feeding 
stilbestrol to steers long before any college in the South 
gave its stamp of approval. 

The best farmers would like to see the books opened. 
They think progress reports make sense. They believe 
it’s important to know what's going on all the time—the 
same as it’s important for production to know what re- 
search is doing in our powerful American industries. 
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ls Farm Research TOP SECRET? 


Good Farmer the Loser? 


With respect on all sides, there’s 
bound to be a happy medium—which 
we haven’t found. Anything short of 
progress reporting to keep “up to 
snuff” on tests important to their farm 
business is somebody’s neglect. And 
Mr. Farmer is the loser. 

In fairness, it can be agreed that the 
experiment stations and Extension 
services can’t list a product or a prac- 
tice as “officially recommended” until 
they’re satisfied that it deserves it. 
But there’s certainly no harm in let- 
ting farmer - taxpayers know what’s 
been found out so far—even if it’s not 
ready to be “officially recommended.” 
Most experiment stations do invite 
farmers to attend field days to learn 
what some of their research has 
shown —even though they explain 
that there are some answers that 
haven’t been found yet. Why not let 
all farmers in on the “secret”? (Some 
experiment stations do.) 

What’s it to the farmer? Just this: 
If he is on his toes (and you have to 
be nowadays, to make a decent living 
farming) he’s keeping an ear and an 
eye open for new ideas and better 
ideas he can use. Best place to get 
’em is from his state’s agricultural 
college and experirnent station — 
whether they come through farm 
magazines, local newspapers, bul- 
letins from his county agent’s office or 
from the agent himself. If your state 
experiment station is doing the re- 
search and not letting him know about 
it, he’s paying taxes for something he 
is not getting. 

A practice considered by many to 
be even worse than careless follow-up 
reporting on important findings was 
demonstrated recently by a Land 
Grant college poultryman who “sold” 
his story to the highest bidder. He not 
only made no effort to get the infor- 
mation to every farmer, but actually 
attempted to conceal the information 
(at a sacrifice of much wider cover- 
age) until his buyer could make use 
of the material. 

More recently—at another station— 
we came upon some important tests 
on a new farm product, at the close of 
what the scientists call the “first 


phase.” Results were important, be- — 


cause farmers in the state were al- 
ready buying and using the product. 


But we were asked not to use the 
information. Reason offered was that 
the tests had turned out 100 percent 
“unfavorable to the manufacturer,” 
and “...they may not prove conclu- 
sive.” 

The farm product was being highly 
touted, advertised, and sold to farm- 
ers. Yet, after a year of trying it with- 
out any good results, the station 
refused to wave a caution flag. 


“We Can’t Do It Because .. .” 


Isolated cases? No; just examples 
of neglect on the one hand, willful 
concealment of information on the 
other. If farmers are not getting your 
information, they have a right to know 
why. We have asked why, a heap of 
times, in plenty of places. And here 
are some of the answers: 


“Results Are Not Yet Conclusive.” 


True, first-stage results are often 
not upheld by later tests. Our conten- 
tion is that farm folks aren’t too 
dumb to know that. Can silence be 
better than step-by-step reporting? 


“We Can’t Gamble 
On Misleading Farmers.” 


We can’t agree that farmers are so 
easily misled—or that they can’t use 
progress reports with proper caution. 
They really believe something only 
after seeing or trying it. Yep, they’ve 
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been nipped a few times. More often 
they have jumped out ahead with an 
opportunity to make early trials. 


“We Want to Tes? It Again 
To Be Sure.” 


Fine. But wouldn’t it be fair to let 
farmers know what was learned the 
first time? The company announcing 
a new product for sale doesn’t wait. 
It can’t. It’s in business. 


“lt Wouldn't Be Fair 
To ‘X’ Campaign.” 

The government research worker's 
job is to be “fair” to farmers first. In 
the second place, no reputable firm 
objects to test progress reports on 
something already in use or on the 
market. Some have told us_ they 
would be welcome—if they are good, 
they help; if bad, the company can 
make quicker adjustments. 

What some companies do object to 
is having to pay for (or wait for) 
tests in each state before they can 
get any approval on a new product 
from within the state’s boundaries. 


“We're So Often Misquoted.” 


A point well taken. But this is poor 
reason for withholding from farm 
folks information which may be bene- 
ficial. Part of the researcher’s job is 
to help get the information out in 
correct form. 


“We've Already Done The Story.” 


Maybe so. But the station’s respon- 
sibility is to all farmers in the area. 
And one telling is seldom enough to 
reach them. Research work is no 
good until farmers get the results— 
and a chance to use them. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
is the number of college deans and 
experiment station directors who are 
moving to get more research infor- 
mation out faster. A few schools have 
revised their research reporting to 
give farmers fuller use of their latest 
discoveries. Farmers in those states 
will get a chance to help or hurt them- 
selves with the information. They de- 
serve that chance. 

Other colleges and experiment sta- 
tions can well afford to take a new 
look at their research release program 
—unless farm research really is top 
secret! 


— 
~~) four hours collecting these coll 


WYETH 


vy ANIMAL HEALTH TOPICS 


Fall Weather Brings Increase In Cattle Diseases 


With unpredictable fall weather 
ahead, cattle are more prone to 
infectious diseases— particularly 
calf pneumonia, navel ill, and ship- 
ping fever. If you are prepared to 
treat your stock immediately, most 
diseases can be controlled before 
they reach a serious condition. 


INJECTION 
BICILLIN® FORTIFIED 


Benzathine penicillin G and procaine penicillin G, Wyeth 
with a single shot provides both the 
prevention and the treatment of 
infectious diseases. High penicillin 
blood levels are rapidly produced 
in the animal to fight the infection 
fast. Sustained, effective levels, 
lasting as long as five days, protect 
the animal against relapse, recur- 
rence, or reinfection. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


is also widely used to protect live- 
stock against foot rot, actinomy- 
cosis (lumpy jaw), calf diphtheria 
and other infectious diseases. 

For the protection of your 
animals, always keep an ample 
supply of INJECTION BICILLIN 


FORTIFIED ready and waiting. 
Available: 300,000 units per ce. 
in vials of 10 and 50 ec.; 600,000 
units per cc. in l-cc. TUBEX® 
sterile-needle unit; and in 4-ce. 
disposable syringes of 2,400,000 
units each. 


BICILLIN® POULTRY FORMULA (Dry) 


Benzathine penicillin G, Wyeth 


STOPS BLUECOMB (MUD FEVER), C.R.D. 


The longer it takes to get poultry 
well, the longer your returns are 
in danger. BICILLIN POULTRY 
FORMULA (Dry) provides a power- 
ful, effective treatment—2 to 3 
days faster than any other method— 
to stop poultry losses due to blue- 
comb (mud fever) and the com- 
plicating factors of chronic respir- 


atory disease. 

You cannot afford to be without 
BICILLIN POULTRY FORMULA 
(Dry), especially with the heavier 
broiler season just ahead. It comes 
in protective aluminum-‘oil envel- 
opes, 25,000,000 units of dry Bi- 
cillin per envelope. Just add con- 
tents to drinking water. 


BEAT 
CALF 
SCOURS 


If you are prepared at the first 
signs of calf scours, over half of 
your battle against the disease is 
won. BOLUS KAO-STREP® with 
Vitamin A on hand today may 
make all the difference in the world 
tomorrow. 

BoLus KAO-STREP with Vita- 
min A is scientifically formulated, 
prophylactically and therapeuti- 
cally, to combat scours. BoLus 
Kao-STreEP kills the scours bac- 
teria; pectin and alumina soothes 
and protects the irritated intestinal 
walls; and guards the animal 
against reinfection and promotes 
a natural resistance to the disease. 

Be prepared. Get BoLus Kao- 
STREP with Vitamin A now. Avail- 
able in packages of 2 (single treat- 
ment) or 10 boluses (multiple dose). 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 
RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


How well do your news articles stack up? How can you 


eliminate brand names from your photos? Don’t forget to say 


“thank you.” Order decals for 4-H and FFA members. 


Train Projectionists Early 


You can save time and create inter- 
est in your program by having stu- 
dents or 4-H members operate pro- 
jection equipment. 

Your high school likely has an 
audio-visual coordinator who trains 
students to operate equipment. By 
encouraging a student from each of 
your classes to be a member of the 
projectionists club, you'll always have 
trained student help available. 

If there is no audio-visual coordi- 
nator in the school, you can well af- 
ford to do the training yourself. Be 
sure to emphasize the importance of 
handling film carefully. A projec- 
tionist can ruin a hundred-dollar film 
in a few minutes. 


Watch Exchange Tape 


If you plan to exchange a taped 
program with another school, county 
agent, or radio station, ask about the 
speed at which the tape you're get- 
ting was recorded. Speeds commonly 
used are one and seven-eighths, three 
and three-fourths, seven and one- 
half, and 15 inches per second. 


Removing Film Scratches 


It is possible to improve projection 
quality of scratched or dirty motion 
picture film. 

Dirt can be removed without dam- 
age to the film. Scratches may not 
be so easy to remove, however. If the 
scratches are completely through the 
emulsion, the picture itself cannot be 
replaced. Small surface scratches can 
be filled in quite satisfactorily. 

Several concerns do this kind of 
work and their price is usually a frac- 
tion of the cost of a new film. 


“Thank You” Film Sponsors 


From R. M. Proffitt, agriculture in- 
structor at Burnsville, N.C., comes a 
suggestion that could be worth a great 
deal to agricultural leaders. 

Last month he sent a “thank you” 
letter to each agricultural film sponsor 


listed in the July issue of Better 
Farming Methods. If more ag lead- 
ers would follow his example, the 
sponsors might increase their efforts 
to furnish needed agricultural films. 

An avalanche of letters to the spon- 
sors could do two things. First, it 
would reassure sponsors that their 
investment is worthwhile and might 
encourage them to channel a little 
more of their budgets into film mak- 
ing. And second, it could tell the 
sponsors what ag leaders need in the 
way of films—how long they should 
be, what subjects are important, how 
much advertising and how much plot 
or dramatic setting the films should 
have, and how sponsored films can 
best be distributed. 

Ag leaders have everything to gain 
in such a letter writing campaign. 


“Decals” for FFA and 4-H Groups 


Identification of organizations or 
project equipment is often useful and 
sometimes necessary. One way you 
can do this is with decalcomanias 
(decals). Decals are small gummed 
pieces of paper with the insignia 
and/or lettering printed on one or 
both sides. Bright colors can be 
effectively used. 

Formerly decals were applied after 
being soaked in water. Those on the 
market now can be applied either dry 
or wet. Decals can vary in size any- 
where from one to ten or more inches 
across, 

One manufacturer is the American 
Decalecomania Company, 4334 West 
5th Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. If ordered 
in fairly large quantities, the cost of 
decals is reasonable. 


The Weekly Newspaper 


Reliable sources report there are 
between eight and nine thousand 
weekly newspapers in the United 
States with a total circulation of more 
then 19,000,000. Virtually all of these 
are potential outlets for agricultural 
information. 

A study made by Schramm and 
Ludwig indicated that there was an 
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average readership of over 50 percent 
for local pictures, classified advertis- 
ing, local columns, personals, syn- 
dicated pictures, and human interest 
items. Farm news and farm columns 
had a somewhat lower but still very 
significant readership. 

The total potential readership of 
agricultural information in weekly 
newspapers in the United States could 
well run over the 50,000,000 mark. 


Audio-Visual Combination 


If you are planning a motion pic- 
ture or a television program, keep in 
mind that recall is greater when you 
say and show at the same time. Re- 
search has proven that stimuli reach- 
ing the eye and ear simultaneously 
result in greater recall than when 
those same stimuli arrive separately. 

Applying that principle to an ag 
teaching situation, show your slide 
set or motion picture film at the time 
you are discussing the subject. Don’t 
wait till the next day when the audi- 
torium or visual aids room is avail- 
able. 

The amount of recall can be doubled 
by presenting the visual material with 
the spoken word. 


Graphs Made Easier 


You can get cross-section paper 
in pads about 28 by 45 inches in 
size. Designed primarily for making 
graphs, the lines are one inch apart 
both vertically and horizontally. 

In addition to its value in graph 
making, this paper is also useful in 
laying out house plans, farmstead ar- 
rangements and simple drawings. The 
paper comes in pads of 30 sheets each. 


Block Out Brand Names 


Ever have the problem of block- 
ing out brand names for a photo, 
color slide, or a television program? 
Masking tape or just ordinary sur- 
gical adhesive tape will do the trick. 
Paint or otherwise color the tape to 
match the background and your 
alteration will be hard to detect. End. 
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it happened 


Laughable situations from 
the ag leader’s daily life 


TROUBLE WITH NAMES 


For 16 years I was head of the agri- | 


cultural department at a small self- 
help junior college. The ag students 
were assigned chores to help pay their 
way through college. 

I had one very bright boy taking 


ag who came to the campus from the | 


heart of the city of Chicago. 
On his first day at the college I 


assigned him the duty of taking care | 


of the herd of 50 to 60 hogs. Knowing 
he was from the city, I explained what 
the task included: 

“Phay,” I said, “all you have to do 
is throw the corn in the feed troughs 
and call the hogs.” 

Phay was entirely serious as he 
turned to me and said, “I think I can 
get the corn out okay, but I don’t 
think I'll be able to call the hogs.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t think I can learn all 
their names before feeding time.”— 
M. H. Alexander, Associate Professor 


of Dairy Husbandry, University of | 


Illinois. 


SHEEPSKIN SOME VALUE 


I'll never forget one of the first 
letters I got as the first county agent 
in a south Georgia county many years 
ago. It was from a farmer—a doughty 
Irishman who had migrated to Geor- 
gia. His curt letter carried this mes- 
sage: 

“Dear Mr. County Agent: Please 
visit me at my farm. Bring your 
diploma from the agricultural college 
and anything else necessary to teach 
me how to farm.” 

During the years, I visited this 
Irishman many times, enjoying his 
wit and good humor. Some of his 
good, practical common-sense philos- 
ophy of life rubbed off onto me. 
Such rewards make an ag _ leader’s 
life worthwhile.—D. L. Branyon, Ex- 
tension Agronomist, University of 
Georgia. 

(Continued on page 44) 


Protect your crops against mites 
and aphids with amazing new Trithion” 


You can use Trithion on a whole range of valuable crops . . . 
fruits . . . vegetables . . . ornamentals . . . cotton and many others. 
This remarkable new insecticide-miticide controls destructive aphids, 
mites and leafhoppers—104 common pests in all. Trithion even 
destroys mite eggs. And it costs you less, too—because it lasts 
much longer, needs fewer sprayings. For better crops . . . bigger 
profits . . . ask your dealer for Trithion today. 


®Trithion is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal countries) 
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Special 


Awards 
for 
Georgia 
Extension 


Workers 


@ WHY WOULD ONE of Georgia’s 

largest banks give the Agricultural 
Extension Service in its state $11,500 
to use in recognizing outstanding 
work by county agents, home demon- 
stration agents and members of the 
state staff? 

In explaining his bank’s action, 
Mills B. Lane, president of the Citi- 
zens and Southern Banks in Georgia, 
said “Extension workers usually are 
behind the scenes when agricultural 
awards are presented so we decided 
to make our awards to the people who 
really do the work—the real working 
army of Georgia’s agriculture—the 
county agents and home demonstra- 
tion agents.” 

This awards program was carried 
out in 1956 and 1957 with 21 people 
receiving $500 cash awards each year. 
This year, with 42 of the state’s most 
outstanding Extension workers al- 
ready recognized, Mr. Lane and Ex- 
tension officials decided to reduce to 
seven the number to be recognized. 

W. A. Sutton, Extension director 
for the University of Georgia College 
of Agriculture, praises the 1956 and 
1957 recipients as “outstanding indi- 
viduals who are dedicated to the Ex- 
tension philosophy of helping Georgia 
people help themselves to a richer, 
more abundant life.” 

Director Sutton points out this 
award is one of the highest recogni- 
tions a Georgia Extension worker can 
receive, and added “it is especially ap- 


A $500 smile is registered by Mrs. Carolyn W. Bryan, home demonstration agent in Chatham 
county, Georgia, as she receives a check for that amount from Mills B. Lane, right, president of 
the Citizens and Southern Bank, donor of the awards. On the left is W. A. Sutton, director of 
the University of Georgia College of Agriculture. 


by J. P. Carmichael 


preciated by recipients because fellow 
workers select them for this honor. 
The award is not only a high recog- 
nition but serves as an incentive to 
each Extension worker to do his best 
at all times. We are deeply grateful 
to Mr. Lane and the C & S Banks.” 

How does the program work and 
how are award winners selected? 

When first established, the adminis- 
trative group within the Extension 
Service declared themselves ineli- 
gible. This group included the direc- 
tor, associate director, the district 
agents, the editor and the program 
leaders. 

All other professional workers were 
declared eligible for the awards and 
each was given a voice in determining 
winners. On the state level, all staff 
members, except those named above, 
nominated three people from the state 
staff. In the counties, agents in each 
of the six Extension districts nomi- 
nated three people from their district. 

District nominations were sum- 
marized by the district agents who 
submitted them to a state committee 
which made the final selection. State 
staff nominations went directly to the 
same state committee. Three awards 
were set up for each of the six dis- 
tricts and three were assigned to the 
state staff. This year, there will be 
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one award per district and one for a 
member of the state staff. 

Staff members were cautioned that 
this was not a popularity contest and 
recipients must be recognized on the 
basis of the work they were doing. A 
suggested guide was prepared by the 
state selecting committee and dis- 
tributed to all workers to help them 
in making selections. 

Some of the points in this guide in- 
cluded county situation with position 
responsibility, county program in- 
cluding local participation in county 
planning, properly balanced program 
between adult and 4-H groups with a 
proper balance in each group between 
different phases of program, people’s 
support of program and total im- 
provement made and methods used in 
measuring improvements. 

Also included was county office or- 
ganization and appearance including 
cooperation among county Extension 
workers, planning committees, farm 
organizations, and general support of 
Extension work in the county. 

Leader participation and coopera- 
tion was stressed along with evalua- 
tion of progress resulting from Ex- 
tension leadership. Also considered 
were public relations of the person 
and his contribution to good public 
relations between Extension and 
other groups, loyalty and belief in 
Extension work, records and effec- 
tive work at both the community and 
county level. End. 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


This four-page educational insert is sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Additional copies may be obtained by writing to: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Agricultural Sales Div., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Disease Control Information for 
Feeders and Agricultural Leaders 


New way to control 


SHIPPING FEVER COMPLEX 


Summary of Highlights 


Shipping fever is one of the most feared, most talked 

t diseases among cattlemen. In a bad year, one 
out of four animals per shipment may be lost. The 
national average will vary from 5-10% of all cattle 
shipped. 

Estimates have been made that shipping fever 
causes about $25 million loss each year. 

In the past, medication has been costly requiring 
the use of bacterins and agressins, antiserums, vac- 
cines and individual handling of animals. Injections 
of these may also cause a “shock” which weakens 
the animal and can throw them off feed. 

Carefully controlled tests over a five-year period 
on over 30,000 animals show shipping fever can be 
prevented and controlled with the antibiotic Terra- 
mycin in feed. 

These tests showed Terramycin cut death losses by 
80% and reduced the number of animals requiring 
additional treatment by 83%. 

Many feed companies are now bringing this im- 
portant advance to feeders with Conditioning Feeds 
containing Terramycin. 

These new feeds have many valuable uses: treat- 
ment and prevention of early stages of the shipping 
fever complex; helping calves adjust to feedlot 
rations faster for more economical gains. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. is sponsoring this educa- 
tional insert to bring together available information 
known about this serious disease problem for those 
who make their living from livestock. 


Textbook descriptions of shipping fever generally 
read something like this: “An acute or subacute 
febrile disease of cattle, horses, sheep, mules, 
swine and rabbits, frequently accompanied by 
Pasteurella infection and characterized by pneu- 
monia or septicemia.” 

When discussing specific cases, the term ship- 
ping fever is used many times rather loosely and 
may lead to misunderstanding. For example, while 
cattlemen often speak of shipping fever when 
dealing with dysentery or penumonia of a specific 
or non-specific nature, many veterinarians and 
pathologists narrow down their interpretation of 
the term to mean Pasteurella infections (syno- 
nyms are: pasteurellosis, hemorrhagic septicemia, 
barn pneumonia, etc.) 


Exact causes unknown 


The primary causative organism or organisms 
have not been determined. Some investigators hold 
that one of the Pasteurella group is responsible, 
even though this class of organisms is normally 
present in healthy cattle. Others believe a virus 
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initiates the infection, and still other researchers 
hold that the disease is caused by combined action 
of viral and bacterial organisms, the latter prob- 
ably being secondary invaders. 

Shipping fever has many phases and is in reality 
a complex of infections, attacking the respiratory 
and gastro-intestinal tracts with perhaps ultimate 
fatal involvement of the blood stream and death 
due to pneumonia. 


Stress acts as “trigger” 


Shipping fever is generally excited or “triggered” 
by stress conditions such as movement of cattle, 
long periods without food or water, exposure to 
chilling drafts, overcrowding, or introduction of 
infected or recently recovered animals into a new 
herd without a period of isolation. 

Whether or not the cattle are moved or remain 
on the home ranch is of little importance. A group 
of calves chased by dogs or men on horses may be 
“heated up” and subsequently chilled sufficiently 
to create ideal conditions for the onset of symp- 


As the disease progresses, on the range or in 
the feedlot, the infective organisms many times 
seem to gain virulence and when infected cattle 
are introduced into new lots even under lesser 
stress conditions, the second group suffers the 
most severe attack. 

This fact calls for close observation and keen 
management. The first step is to anticipate when 
a stress condition is at hand—and then employ 
every possible prophylactic measure. 

The earlier an animal is treated in the course 
of the disease, the higher the rate of recovery and 
the sooner the animal is on the gaining list. 


Symptoms in cattle 


Dejected animal, left, has been sick 3 days but 
temperature is nearly normal. Steer at right, re- 
cently exposed, shows 106-degree fever. What’s 
the point?—symptoms such as temperature are 
highly variable from case to case. 

The first signs of shipping fever usually appear 
within 10 days after the animals have arrived in 
the feedlot. Affected animals have a dejected ap- 
pearance and a diminished appetite accompanied 
by coughing. Temperatures may be as high as 105 
degrees. Indeed, high temperatures are found in 
the absence of other indications of illness at this 
stage. 

The other important signs which appear at dif- 
ferent times in the course of the disease are: 


Diarrhea—This usually occurs three or four 
days later than the onset of fever. Sometimes it is 
observed as an accompaniment of shipping fever 
only if the animals have been carelessly fed or 
are parasitized. Feeders may suspect the feed and 
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change it, ignoring the developing signs of infec- 
tion. 


Constipation—accompanied by loss of appetite. 
Often this is the first sign of trouble. However, it 
may be transient and the owner may feel that the 
danger is past. 


Colds or flu—may become apparent following 
the intestinal symptoms. Calves may have a hoarse 
cough, runny noses, rough hair coat and rapid 
breathing. 


Dehydration and emaciation—become apparent 
and the calves continue to lose weight. During cold 
days and nights, unless tank water is heated to 50 
to 60 degrees, sick calves often refuse to drink. 
Some calves weighing 450 pounds at the onset of 
an attack will lose 50 to 60 pounds as a result of 
dehydration. 


Pneumonia — indicated by breathing through 
the mouth with motion in the flanks rather than 
through chest. A high temperature (106 to 107 
degrees) usually occurs at this stage. Death is 
imminent unless immediate individual treatment 
is given. 


The rapidity with which this sequence takes 
place varies with the virulence of the infective 
organisms and the severity of stress conditions. 

It is not difficult to imagine that anyone viewing 
a given group of cattle in any one of the stages 
of onset sees but one facet of the disease and may 
ascribe all his problems to that type of symptoms. 
Moreover, the word “shipping fever” can mean 
any one of several symptoms to an individual 
feeder and he may argue that constipation may 
not be shipping fever, inasmuch as last year, when 
his herd was affected, pneumonia predominated. 
So it goes, and so veterinarians call this disease 
the “shipping fever complex” . . . a term to cover 
all the symptoms. 


Early diagnosis is essential 


Correct and early diagnosis is essential and it is 
worthwhile to emphasize that the history of the 
animals will tell nearly as much about the possi- 
bility of shipping fever as the early apparent 
symptoms. However, many ranchers and feedlot 
owners confuse the diagnosis by not having good 
records of shipping dates, cattle removed from 
pane and autopsy data on animals which have 
ied. 

Where there has been no change in feed, a diag- 
nosis of diarrhea during inclement weather can be 
indicative of an early break. Some prefer a history 
of prolonged constipation since this symptom is 
not so apt to arise from changes of ration. 


Immunizing methods for prevention 


Many types of immunizing agents have been for- 
mulated for the hemorrhagic phase of shipping 
fever. These are derived from Pasteurella or 
Corynebacterium and are administered by injec- 
tion into the skin, under the skin, into the muscle, 
into the blood or into the peritoneal cavity. Tech- 
nically, the products are called anti-serums, or 
bacterins. Collectively, they are called biologicals. 
In some cases, more than one agent is incorporated 
into a single dosage form; thus terms such as 
mixed bacterins; bivalent bacterins or polyvalent 
bacterins are used. Serums are sometimes called 
single or, if two types are mixed, double serums. 

Bacterins are cultures of dead organisms which 
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in their living state can cause sickness in an ani- 
mal. The dead organisms often cause body pro- 
tective mechanisms to build organized resistance 
to infected organisms. Hence, an immunity results. 
Anti-serums are made from the blood of animals 
that have recovered from a disease. This serum 
contains immune bodies which enable the recipient 
of the serum to resist the disease. 


Evaluation of immunizing methods 


Bacterins require from 5 to 30 days to bring about 
an immunity in an animal. The resultant immunity 
may last 30 days in some diseases and two or 
more years in other diseases. Generally speaking, 
bacterins should not be administered to sick ani- 
mals since the disease usually runs its course 
before the bacterins activate an effective im- 
munity. 

Serums cause immunity which lasts 15 to 30 
days. Anti-serums may be administered to healthy 
animals, exposed animals or even sick animals 
since, theoretically, the anti-serum is active im- 
mediately (2-3 hours) following injection. 

However, bacterins and serums require catching 
and handling an animal for administration. 

Cattle not uncommonly go completely off feed 
for 24-36 hours the third to fifth day following the 
injection of any serum or bacterin. 


APPROXIMATE COSTS OF MEDICATION 
OF 350 PQUND CALVES FOR 
SHIPPING-FEVER 


DBED Terramycin 

Bacterins Anti-Serums Penicillin in the Feed 
Cost-head $0.30 $1.50 $1.25 13 to 23¢ 
Dose 5 ce 40 cc 4 ce to 242 gms. 
Action Prevents Prevents Prevents Prevents and 
Time to Treats 
Commence Immediate— 
Working 10-15 days 2-3 hours 24-48 hours within 24 hrs. 
Days of 
Effectiveness 30-90 days 14-30 days UptoSdays 2! days 
Condition of Sick, well Sick, well 
Animals Healthy only Sick or well or exposed and/or exposed 
Administration Injection Injection Injection Animal treats 

handli handling each (handling each itself in feed. 


ea 
animal) animal) animal) 


Since most outbreaks occur 7-(0th day after exposure, 21 
days more than protects animal through danger period. 


Over the past several years, the effectiveness of 
serums and bacterins against shipping fever has 
been increasingly called into question. Moreover, 
as previously mentioned, their use requires individ- 
ual handling of animals which adds to costs and 
is of itself a stress factor. 


Treatment through feed medication explored 
Researchers knew the difficulties inherent in in- 
dividual treatment of animals could be avoided 
through mass treatment in the feed if a drug 
could be found that was effective against shipping 
fever. 

So about five years ago Pfizer, and feed-industry 
scientists in cooperation with leading colleges and 
veterinarians started an all-out search for a way 
to prevent and control shipping fever through 
feed. 


Terramycin tested with over 30,000 cattle 
Preliminary research indicated that the antibiotic 
Terramycin held the greatest promise for stopping 
this costly disease. 

Special unique characteristics of Terramycin 
that offer hope in fighting shipping fever included: 


1. Terramycin is a broad-spectrum antibiotic 
effective against a wide range of disease-causing 


organisms. It goes with the feed direct to the 
digestive system to fight stages of the shipping 
fever complex that settle there. 


2. Unlike many other antibiotics, sufficient 
amounts of Terramycin are absorbed into the blood 
stream and distributed throughout the animal’s 
body to clear up areas of local infection in the nose, 
throat, lungs and other vital parts of the body. 


TERRAMYCIN IN FEED FOR CONTROL 
OF THE SHIPPING-FEVER COMPLEX 
The following are major findings drawn from controlled feedlot trials, 
involving over 30,000 cattle exposed to the shipping-fever complex. The 
animals were given Terramycin-medicated haces upon arrival in the lot. 
Data of individual trials are in box below 
TERRAMYCIN IN RATIONS OF BEEF CATTLE 
FOR CONTROL OF SHIPPING FEVER COMPLEX 


Terramycin or 
Control 
Number of so} 
Anim 16, 162 
Reavicing 
Number Animals "36 i Y 
Num 
1000 head 55 12.8 <30} Y 
Deaths 8 
Number 87 21 
Number Further 
1000 head 5.1 1.6 Treated 
“4 to 2 gm. per head per day for 3 * Ya Y 
te 8 days. In most trials the feeding Died 
period was 3 to 5 days. 
Without With ™ 
16.936 3.16 


The cooperation of feedlot operators and vet- 
erinarians from all parts of the country was ob- 
tained to test the effectiveness of Terramycin in 
stopping shipping fever under nermal feedlot 
conditions. 

More than 30,000 animals were involved in these 
5-year trials. 

Results show that with Terramycin in the feed, 
death losses were cut over 80%. The number of 
animals requiring additional treatment were cut 
by 83%. 


Biggest field check in 
beef-feeding history set up 
Immediately, feed companies set about to bring 


(Turn Page) 


You can read for yourself typical results of these trials im this box: 


CATTLEMEN REPORT ON NEW 5-DAY 
CONDITIONING FEEDS 
CONTAINING TERRAMYCIN 


“Fed conditioning feed to 500-lb. calves and also some heavier ones Had 
no death loss. In other years we always lost some animals to shippir 
Noticed cattle straightened out sooner and have done better sinc 
notable too, that we now have no sickly animals which we normally could 
expect to have.”’ Reuben Griffith, Sac 

“Bought 22 head of 400-lb. calves at Sioux City. It was 
when I brought them home. Afraid of shipping fever, b 
home, I fed them the conditioning feed with milo in their 
consumed two pounds per head each day for 5 days. The y 
shipping fever and they sure are doing well.’ 


rip 
"Calves 
no signs of 


Harold Jorgenson, Yolin, 8.D. 
“I figure Terramycin saved a lot of animals and a lot more shrink 5 
feeder calves on the road 4 days arrived in poor condition—constipate 
40% with snotty noses. I started calves on conditioning fee a 10 hours é 
arrival. They started eating the feed like a steer eats m and they'd 
never been at the bunks before. Trouble had al! cleared up in 5 days.” 
Royal Krueger, Tracy, Minn 


“Fed 4 Ibs. per head per day of 500 gram Terramycin conditioner as so 
as steers came in lot. Ate it real well. Fed it for 5 days and not of 
shipping fever. Went on feed a lot better. I think this conditioning 
is wonderful stuff." Larson, Centerville 


“‘A lot of 150 Hereford calves were started in the feedlot on 5 
Terramycin conditioning feed. Got them started better th an any we } 
fed. Lost only one animal to shipping fever. We used ur lat a loss 
of 3 or more would be normal.’ Roger Anders son, Hu irley, S.D 


“I got in 40 calves weighing 360 lbs. Put them on 500-gram Terramycin 
eed 7 days after arrival. I wanted to put them on it right away but I 
couldn't get it. Five days later all were eating good and doing fine.’ 
Howard Fee, Cherokee, Iowa 
“Started 46 six-hundred-pound Hereford heifers on 500-gram Tr ny 
conditioning feed. Fed it for 5 days as soon as I put them in the lot. They 
started right on feed. Never had a sick one even for a minute. My neighbors 
say they sure are a fine-doing bunch of cattle."’ 
Harold Adamson, Centerville, 8.D 
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this important advance to the nation’s beef feed- 
ers. 

A special new feed and feeding program were 
prepared. 

Then, one of the largest field checks in beef- 
feeding history brought to a dramatic close these 
five years of searching for a new and better way 
to stop shipping fever. 

The cooperation of feedlot operators and veter- 
inarians in a 57-county, 4-state area was obtained 
to test these new Conditioning Feeds containing 
Terramycin. 


What are conditioning feeds? 


These new Conditioning Feeds contain at least 500 
grams of Terramycin per ton—the level the five- 
year tests and field trials found most effective for 
stopping shipping fever. (This is 4 to 10 times as 
much Terramycin as is used in regular Terramycin 
supplements designed for fast feedlot gains.) 

They are specially formulated by feed companies 
for high-appetite appeal for calves. The ingredi- 
ents other than Terramycin will vary from feed 
company to feed company. 


Recommendations for feeding 
during conditioning period 

The amount of Conditioning Feed needed per head 
per day for animals of different weights in order 
to maintain adequate Terramycin intake will be 
stated on the label of the feedbag or in accom- 
panying literature. 

Here are some general feeding suggestions 
—_ on the experience of feeders with these new 
eeds: 


1. Cattle should be started on the Terramycin- 
fortified feed the first day they arrive in the 
feedlot. 

2. An ample supply of clean water should be 
available. The chill should be taken off in cold 
weather. 


3. Feed half of the recommended daily ration in 
the morning and half in the afternoon. 

4. Cattle should clean up the supplement before 
grain or roughage is fed. Because the cattle may 
not be bunk broken, the feeder should use his past 
experience in getting the animals to eat the sup- 
plement. Spreading some on the ground may help. 
A small amount of salt spread over the feed in the 
bunk enhances palatability and helps in getting 
the cattle on feed. 

5. Do not feed any other protein supplement 
while the conditioning feed is being fed. 

6. Do not feed a high level of grain at first, but 
feed a liberal supply of non-legume roughage. 

7. When the.weather is unusually severe, such 
as with snow or rain with sudden fluctuations in 
temperature, it is desirable to continue the Con- 
ditioning Feed for several more days beyond the 
normally recommended period of about 8 days. 

8. Sick animals should be kept apart and treated 
individually. 

9. After the conditioning period, it is desirable 
to continue to feed Terramycin in a beef cattle 
supplement at a rate of 75 to 80 mg. per head per 
day. 

10. If at any time during the feeding season, 
unusually severe weather threatens to “trigger” a 
shipping-fever outbreak, reinstate the condition- 
ing program to help prevent an outbreak. 
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Treating sick calves 


As with any medicated feeding program, the ani- 
mal must eat to get the benefits of the medication. 
In some cases animals will be too sick to eat but, 
in most cases, will continue to drink—especially 
in cases of high fever. These animals can be force 
fed or a more concentrated form of Terramycin 
such as Terramycin Animal Formula Soluble 
Powder can be added to the drinking water until 
the animal is eating again. 

The effectiveness of this approach when animals 
won’t eat is documented by this trial. Three thou- 
sand animals with shipping fever were treated 
with 50 ppm of Terramycin Anima! Formula Solu- 
ble Powder in the drinking water. Another group 
of infected animals was used as a control. Treat- 
ment was started in the second week the calves 
were in the yards. One out of eight of the non- 
medicated controls did not recover naturally and 
required additional treatment with either anti- 
biotics or sulfas or both. In the Terramycin treated 
groups, one out of 30 in one trial and one out of 
64 in another trial required further treatment. 
The death losses in the controls were less than 5% 
and in the treated groups less than 2%. 


Bloat prevention an important plus 


Cattle going into feedlots are susceptible to at- 
tacks of digestive upsets and bloat. 

Conditioning Feeds containing Terramycin will 
not only treat and help prevent early stages of 
the shipping-fever complex, they will help prevent 
bloat, too. 

Three years of extensive field testing and re- 
search at two midwestern university experiment 
stations and at Pfizer’s Agricultural Research and 
Development center show: Terramycin in feed re- 
duced the incidence of feedlot and pasture bloat 
an average of 76%. It also reduced the severity of 
bloat when attacks did occur. 

Conditioning Feeds containing Terramycin at 
the recommended level are now being made by 
many feed companies. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
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COMING _ TIPS ON TRUCKS 


by DINO,the Sinclair dinosaur 


August 31-September 4—National Association 
County Agricultural Agents Convention, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


September 17-18—Materials Handling Confer- 
ence sponsored by the American Society of 
Agricultural Editors, lowa State College, 
Ames, la. Contact J. L. Butt, executive secre- 
tary, ASAE, St. Joseph, Mich. 


September 24-26—15th Annual Convention, 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, Hotel 
Fontainebleu, Miami Beach, Fla. Contact J. P. 
Harllee, Jr., Palmetto, Fla. 


October 1-2—Theodore Roosevelt Conservation 
Conference, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo. Contact Kenneth Holum, conference 
chairman, Box 472, Aberdeen, S.D. 


October 6-11—Sixth Annual International Dairy | 
Stock Show, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago Stock Yards. 


October 9—Annual Meeting of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington. Contact D. C. 
Henderson, secretary-treasurer, VFDMA, Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 


October 13-16—National FFA Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 19-22—Soil Conservation Society of 
America Convention, Asheville, N.C. 


October 27-30—83rd Annual Meeting of the | 
American Forestry Association, Pioneer Hotel, 
Tucson, Ariz. Contact Fred E. Hornaday, ex- | 


Sure sounded like 
she lost power 
on that hill / 


Hi Dino, Its the 
rings and valves. | 
Can‘t keep‘em 


ONE MONTH LATER | 


You sure can — 


ecutive vice president, American Forestry | 


Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash- | with That tip paid off Dino \ 
i the Na- 
of the | EXTRA First time in months | 


DUTY MOTOR OIL. 
ItS known for the 
way it protects 
Fan ings and valves 


land Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, O. Contact | 
M. F. Collie, executive secretary, National 
Fertilizer Solutions Association, 2217 Tribune 

Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 


November 21-27—National Farm-City Week. 
Contact National Headquarters, Farm-City 
Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, 

November 30-December 4—National 4H Club | 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. Contact Norman Min- | 
drum, director, National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Inc., 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


that Ive made that / 
hillinhigh/ 


ItS smart farm management to get 
the most power out of your truck and 


tractor. Refill now with ... zy 


SINCLAIR EXTRA DUTY MOTOR OIL 


Get the finest for your car, too! Ask your Sinclair Representa- 
tive about Sinclair Extra Duty Triple X Multi-Grade Motor Oil. 


SINCLAIR 


for every farm need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Your Control @ JARVIS DAVIS, a farmer who was a sage of my 


youth while I grew up on a farm outside of Yankton, 
Ore., used to warn me of the wiles of a wicked world. 


“People,” he would say, “have a natural instinct to go 
ver north if you tell them to go south.” 


Jarvis, by the way, always drove mules—in a com- 
. » munity where everyone else preferred horses. “A 
mule,” he insisted, “is the best creature on earth, if 
Public Opinion you understand that he has more pride than sense. 
Give a mule his head, pamper to his whims, and pet 
him when he acts mean as well as when he behaves, 
and he’ll do more work for you than you ever expect. 
But if you try yanking him around and whipping him 
when he balks, you might just as well trade off your 
mule and admit you're licked.” 


How to make your ideas Then, because he was a moralist who always wanted 


to see the young men of his community get a right 


ames start in life, he would drive home his point so it 
convincing to those who argue couldn’t be missed. “People,” he would say with abso- 


lute finality, “are just exactly like mules.” 


back by instinct 


Abe Lincoln Had the Same Idea 


In one of his lesser-known speeches, of February 22, 
1842, addressed to members of a temperance society, 
Lincoln advised them how to persuade a man to quit 
drinking. 
“Assume to dictate to his judgment,” Lincoln said, 
“or to command his action, or to mark him out as one 
to be shunned and despised, and he will retreat within 
himself, close all the avenues to his head and heart; 
TEN RULES FOR SUCCESS and though your cause be naked truth itself, trans- 
formed to the heaviest lance, harder than steel, and 
Agree with your audience in prin- sharper than steel can be made, and though you throw 
; it with more than Herculean force and precision, you 
ciple. will be no more able to pierce him than to penetrate 
Make it clear that the audience is the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. 


not to blame for being wrong. Such is man, and so must he be understood by 


those who would lead him even to his own best 
Admit that many people agree interests.” 


with those who oppose you. Here is guidance from a high source. Whenever you 


. tt . are preparing a talk to persuade people to change 
Agree with part of OPP — their opinions or actions, the best way to begin is to 
argument, or the reasons for it. list all the reasons you can think of why they are at 


’ least partly right in the way they have been proceeding. 
Anyway, say you would like to Then tell them everything good you properly can about 


agree. their present actions—even though what you most want 
is to have them change their ways. 


Evaluate the opposing point of 
view, indicating your respect for Dealing With Man is Like Old Parlor Game 


‘ —— There is an old parlor game that has been played for 
Agree, then raise objections os many years. It consists of taking one word and finding 


an afterthought. in it the letters you need to make another word of 
il le ‘ your choice. Take appreciation and out of it you will 

Restate the opposition’s idea in a have no trouble in creating action. 

form that is acceptable to you. ® Be honestly appreciative of the spirit your audience 

Attack your own ego before de- has shown in solving their other problems. 


7 ® Note their spirit of cooperation and receptivity 
flating your opponent's. 


Praise the individual before at- ® Point out to them that progress results from the 


tacking his ideas or opinions. kind of responsiveness they have previously given to 
any new proposal that promises genuine improvement. 
® Praise them a bit (they probably deserve it) for 
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by Robert T. Oliver, Head, Department of Speech, Pennsylvanic State University 


their hard-headed skepticism about the foolish fads 
that have from time to time been advocated as short 
cuts to salvation. 


® Tell them what pleasure it is to work with folks 
who keep their feet on solid ground and who work 
together to accomplish what they know is right. 


On that foundation, you can go ahead to build a 
case for the policy you are advocating—if it is really 
sound. That is up to you to prove. 


You Can Get Them on “Your Side” 


You can undermine their natural tendency to fight 
back if, first of all, you take their side, and show them 
that you admire their demand to know where they are 
going and why before ever they let themselves be led 
to adopt any new program. 

The strange fact about dealing with people is that 
you make your job easier if you seem to be making it 
harder. When you, yourself, point out all the plausible 
reasons for objecting to your own ideas, you under- 
mine both the need and the natural human desire to 
oppose them. 

Another precaution is: Don’t be too glib. Don’t 
parade your own superiority, either of knowledge or 
of personal ability. Remember Shakespeare’s wise 
example of how Mark Antony won the Roman mob to 
follow him and to turn against Brutus (after the 
assassination of Julius Caesar) by commencing his 
talk rather haltingly, confessing (falsely) “I am no 
orator, as Brutus is... .” 


Don’t Take Away the Feeling of Importance 


A wise man who used to be one of my teachers once 
said that what people want more than anything else 
in the world is to feel important. Every time you try 
to change their old habits of thinking, you weaken 
their sense of importance. Your mission is to convince 
them that they have been wrong and that you are 
right. This is the blunt fact of the matter. No matter 
what the subject of your talk may be, this is the 
fundamental difficulty that confronts you. 


But you can make it easier if you understand 
very clearly that the absolutely essential require- 
ment is to protect their egos while changing their 
judgment. 

How to do this has been suggested in a book by 
Wendell White, on “The Psychology of Dealing With 
People.” Like Abraham Lincoln and Jarvis Davis, he 
knows that people (like mules) must be coaxed and led, 
not driven. To serve as a guide for undermining oppo- 
sition, he presents ten rules that deserve a place on 
your study table (until they have become so deeply 
imbedded in your habits of thinking that you follow 
them unconsciously). 

As you analyze these guides, ask yourself how many 
opponents you might have converted into friends and 
advocates, if you had always reacted to arguments in 
these ways: 

1. Agree with your audience in principle. “As a 
general rule, your point of view is right; but in this 
particular case circumstances differ . . .” 

2. Make it clear that they are not to blame for being 


wrong. “Of course problems of this sort don’t arise in 
your type of work... .” 

3. Admit that many people agree with those who 
oppose you. “The general opinion seems to lie on the 
other side, but .. .” 

4. Agree with part of the opposing argument, or with 
the reasons why it has been expressed. “In part, what 
you say is true, and I can see why you would come 
to that conclusion, but . . .” 

5. State your desire to agree if you could. “Like you, 
I would naturally be happier if the facts warranted a 
different conclusion . . .” 

6. Take time to examine and evaluate the opposing 
point of view carefully, thus showing your respect 
for it. “This requires thought. Let’s see how it would 
work .. .” 

7. Agree, then raise objections as an afterthought. 
“Yes, that seems to be right. But let’s think about it 
for a moment. Have we taken into account that . . .?” 

8. Restate his ideas in a form that is acceptable to 
you, assuming that is what he meant all the time. “I 
see. Then your position is that .. .” 

9. Attack your own ego before deflating him. “I 
wish I had your fluency and ease, but I always stumble 
around trying to get an idea expressed. What I tried to 

10. Praise the individual before attacking his idea. 
“That’s good. That’s the kind of clear thinking we 
always appreciate getting from you. Now, let’s look at 
some of the minor details . . .” 


As you study these ten suggested means of under- 
mining opposition, it is quite likely that you will have 
two reasons for reluctance to accept them fully. 

First, this kind of approach may seem to be hypocriti- 
cal. If it does seem that way to you, think back again 
over your means of trying to convince those who dis- 
agree with vou. There is nothing hypocritical in demon- 
strating your .espect for them as people, nor in show- 
ing that you realize there are two sides to every case. 
To be respectful of the views and personal standing of 
others is the first part of wisdom in all our human rela- 
tionships. 

Second, these ten rules won’t work unless you really 
do have a strong case to present. But then, if you don’t 
have, maybe what will be best is for you to lose the 
argument. Perhaps you ought to be agreeing with the 
other fellow all the time! End. 


THE STORY IN BRIEF: 


This feature is summed up with the ten 
rules on the opposite page. It tells how 
to understand man’s reaction to opinions 
that differ from his own—and how you can 
use this information to your advantage. 
For instance, the author points out that 


in dealing with people you make your job 
easier if you seem to be making it harder. 
Try to find reasons the new idea you are 
introducing to them will not work. Look 
for ways to praise the opposition for the 
firm stand they have taken in their belief. 
Then, you can sell your point of view. 
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ANOTHER FARMER OF TOMORROW 


Larry 


Linville shows the registered Poland China 


sow that is the foun- 


dation of his herd. From her five litters, 40 pigs have been weaned. 


When Larry Linville returns from 
his agricultural studies at Purdue 
University, he already will have a 
good start toward his goal of be- 
coming a top Indiana hog farmer. 
Through his own efforts, he now has 
a herd of 13 sows and a boar... all 
registered Poland Chinas... on the 
family farm near Shelbyville. 


Larry knows livestock. He has been 
on the county judging team for four 
years and the team has placed first 
in the county for three years straight. 
He added one sow to his herd with a 
state-wide judging prize, plus $25. 


Fifty-five trophies, in county, dis- 
trict and state competition, also 
testify to Larry’s skill as a stockman. 
Among them are those taken by four 
Grand Champions, eleven Champi- 
ons, three Reserve Champions and 
twenty-two first placers. He has 


18-year-old Indiana youth owns 
fine herd of registered hogs 


been first in state competition in 
herdsmanship for five years in a row. 


Larry is a leader in citizenship, too, 
takin: g part in youth activities of his 
school, community and church. 
Purina congratulates Larry Linville 
. .. Farmer of Tomorrow . . . who al- 
ready has made great strides toward 
his lifetime goal. 
* 


Larry Linville’s prize-winning hogs 
are on the new Purina Hog Program. 
He has received much good advice 
and encouragement from his Purina 
Dealer, ! Farm Supply Com- 
pany, in Shelbyville. You will find 
ag nearby Purina Dealer ready to 

elp you with your livestock and 
pesty, whether you are fitting for 
the show ring or producing for 
market 


FEED PURINA...YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR 
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@ There’s a right way and a wrong way to go about 
preparing a calf for competition. 

Rudolph H. Kaehler, a Winona County, Minn., farmer 
whose hobby is working with 4-H and FFA youngsters 
in fitting calves for the show ring, says two calves of equal 
finish can be placed far apart by the same judge. 

Why? Because one calf is penalized greatly by an in- 
experienced boy or girl when it comes to preparing him 
for showing at the fair. The other calf is given a big push 
toward the coveted blue or purple ribbon by proper 
preparation. 

Kaehler has been raising purebred Shorthorns for 
about 35 years and last year sold 27 club calves. He says 
it’s the practice at Homedale Farms (operated by the 
Kaehler Brothers) to get an extra good calf into the 
hands of a boy or girl who demonstrates ability at getting 
the best out of the calf to be shown. He thinks the same 
is true of most breeders who are willing to castrate their 
better bull calves for club steer purposes. 

“Each year at the average county fair,’ Kaehler ob- 
serves, “there are a number of calves who do not show 
at their best. Why? Because they had not been prepared 
for the change in drinking and feeding which confront 
them at the fairgrounds.” 

Kaehler says the calf usually is raised in a box stall 
equipped with a water cup. That means the calf can have 
water whenever it chooses. In addition, the feeding time 
probably doesn’t vary over 15 minutes from one day to 
another. 

It’s a different story, Kaehler points out, when the 
calf is taken to the fair. He probably will be tied with 
a halter or neck strap during the entire day. He will 
be drinking out of a pail—not whenever he is thirsty 
but whenever the exhibitor brings it to him. Moreover, 
he will get his feed— not at the regular time but when 
he arrives at the fairgrounds. Instead of eating out of his 
familiar manger he will have the feed offered to him in 
a pan or pail. 

Kaehler recommends preventive measures. 

“First of all,” he says, “tie the calf at home for several 
days. Lead him to drink. This will teach the calf to lead 
as well as getting him accustomed to drinking away from 
his pet cup or fountain.” 

Kaehler suggests having a special water pail that could 
be taken along to the fair. The calf should be drinking 
out of this pail for several days prior to competition at 
the fairgrounds. 

The calf will benefit from being tied, both at home and 
in the fair barns, with a good-fitting neck strap or neck 
rope rather than a halter. The halter sometimes tightens 
up on the nose, especially if it’s been wet while the calf 
was being washed. Then, too, it’s easier to put the show- 
halter on if he’s tied by the neck instead of with a rope 
halter. 

“If the exhibitor really knows his business,” Kaehler 
adds, “he never will use a work halter. Rather, he will 
use a clean new rope halter if a leather show halter is not 
available.” 

Kaehler says the best way to wash a calf is to use 
plenty of soap and elbow grease and a minimum of cold 
water. 

“It doesn’t do a calf much good to squirt cold water 
on him from a hose,” he says emphatically. “The smart 


HOW WIN BLUE RIBBONS 


Two calves of identical finish may place 

a long way apart in the show ring. What's the 
reason for this? A veteran showman tells 

how you can make the best showing of 

any animal, with a few simple rules sifted 
from years of breeding and showing beef 


animals. You can profit from his experience. 


by Harold Severson 


thing is to just wet and rinse off the soap with cold water. 
Several baths are better than one.” 

If the calf’s feet need trimming, tie him in a corner 
stanchion. Keep his head tied up and then fasten a rope 
around a hind leg above the hock. Throw one end of 
the rope over a beam and then pull up. This makes it 
easy to trim the foot from the bottom, including cutting 
off soft heel which probably has grown enough to cause 
the toes to turn up. Cutting off only the toe doesn’t 
correct this drawback. 

Kaehler recommends training the calf to pose with 
his feet squarely under him. 

“Use a stick about five feet long,” he suggests. “This 
will help you to move his feet properly. Get the calf 
used to this stick and the prodding. After a few practice 
sessions he will move his feet a few inches instead of 
kicking up a storm when you try to use the stick at the 
fairgrounds.” 

Kaehler points out the judge will come up to a beef 
steer to feel of his hide and finish. It’s a good idea to get 
the calf accustomed in advance to this stroking and 
punching. He suggests having an older person, preferably 
the exhibitor’s father, come over to the calf and “handle” 
the steer while he is being posed. This will make the calf 
an old hand when the judge does the same thing at the 
fair. 

There’s still another point that young showman should 
bear in mind. During the judging, the judge will point to 
a calf and have him moved up or down a few places in 
the row. Always remember to lead him into the row from 
far enough back so he will come straight into his place. 
That enables the calf to stop at the right place with a 
minimum of confusion. 

“The judge is more apt to move you toward the head 
of the line if he sees you doing a skillful job of leading 
the calf,” Kaehler comments. “It’s equally obvious a 
judge doesn’t appreciate a botched-up job of handling 
a steer which causes a disturbance and requires the 
showman to get help.” End. 
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Meet Luther Hardin, Searcy, Ark. vo-ag 


An Executive Secretary? 


Higher member dues. . . 


Let’s think about it... 


teacher and new president of the NVATA. 


A winner’s smile... 


Vo-Ag Teachers Meet 


@ VO-AG TEACHERS from across 

the nation met in Buffalo, N. Y., 
August 9-13 for their 10th annual na- 
tional convention. 

Members have seen quite a few 
changes in this young organization 
since its inception 10 years ago. This 
year members were pleased with a 
revamped program that left less time 
for reports and more time for in- 
dividual participation in the lively 
sessions. 

What’s more, the wives attending 
this year’s program were treated in 
fine style as guests of the New York 
Association. They heard fine music 
while sipping coffee and munching 
cookies during a two-hour reception 
as guests of the New York Associa- 
tion on Saturday afternoon. 

Going all out to make their guests 
feel at home, the New York Associa- 


DR. H. M. HAMLIN 


Heads public information 
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tion again acted as host for the entire 
NVATA membership at a reception 
on Sunday. 

The members elected Luther Hardin, 
a favorite with vo-ag teachers every- 
where, as president of their associa- 
tion for the coming year. Luther is 
a vo-ag teacher in Searcy, Ark. 

Other changes in the NVATA saw 
Lionel Cross relinquish his Executive 
Secretary’s duties to retiring presi- 
dent Jim Wall of Waverly, Nebr. 
Lionel had been in the high echelon 
of the vo-ag teachers association since 
its organization in 1948. He served as 
the first president, then became Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Some of the most lively sessions 
included discussions of a probable 
dues increase for vo-ag teacher mem- 
bers. They are now paying $1.50 per 
year membership dues. Committees 


PAUL MECHLING 


New NVATA treasurer . . . 


DR. MILO J. PETERSON 


Teachers can do research 


have been appointed to study the pos- 
sibility of raising the dues, possibly 
more than doubling them, and add- 
ing on a full-time Executive Secre- 
tary to look after the affairs of the 
organization. 

This year for the first time, the 
teachers also participated in pro- 
gram-of-work committee meetings. 
Each state sent representatives to 
one of six different committees ex- 
ploring various areas of vo-ag teacher 
work, and they in turn brought back 
reports from every committee to their 
own state group. Jim Wall, NVATA 
Executive Secretary, says this is a 
move to bring plans and strategy of 
the organization down to the grass- 
roots level. Now every member gets 
a chance to express his ideas and offer 
suggestions to improve the organiza- 
tion. 


JULIAN CARTER 


New VP Region VI... 
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In his annual report to the organ- 
ization, retiring president Jim Wall 
listed a very impressive record dur- 
ing the past year. He has traveled far 
and wide in behalf of the vo-ag 
teacher group. 


Word about the national meeting 
was spread around the country this 
year through a newly formed pub- 
licity committee. The national pub- 
licity committee consisted of one 
representative from each region who 
was responsible for getting pictures 
of local vo-ag teachers back to their 
own papers. Several hundred photo- 
graphs were mailed out from Buffalo 
during the convention. A_ special 
press room buzzed with activity 
throughout the convention. 


Also, the group formed a national 
resolutions committee with one mem- 


MEL ADAMS 


New VP Region Il... 


WARREN WEILER 


Promote vo-ag safety... 


A guest at the NVATA Conven- 
tion in Buffalo was R. H. Mc- 
Dougall (left), county agent in 
Butler county, Pennsylvania. He 
represented the County Agents 
Association. Visiting with him 
here are Jim Wall (center) and 
Luther Hardin. 


ber from each region to recommend 
action to the organization’s executive 
committee. 

The group enjoyed free meals as 
the guests of International Harvester, 
Allis-Chalmers, Sears-Roebuck, and 
A&P. The program included more 
free time this year, also, so members 
got a chance to visit among them- 
selves and exchange ideas and teach- 
ing methods. The program also 
included tours to sites of interest 
around Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

Newly appointed members of the 
executive committee are Vice Presi- 
dent Julian Carter, Wellsville, N. Y., 
Region VI; Mel Adams, Greeley, 
Colo., Region II; and George Bucha- 
nan, Frankfort, Ky., Region IV. 

The next meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 5-10, 1959. 


GEORGE N. BUCHANAN 


New VP Region IV... 


IN COLOR 
for 


FAR 
MEETINGS 
“Visa to Dairyland, USA” 


A young man from overseas learns 
how a modern dairy farm oper- 
ates. 

26!/, mins. 


“A Place in the Sun’ 


How modern poultry raisers are 
using solar energy to provide heat 
for chicken houses and increase 
egg production. |8 mins. (not 
available in certain states) 


“To Make the Best’ 


To make the best—begin with the 
best—and here's the story of the 
care and cultivation of tomatoes 
on America's farms from seed to 
harvest, for eventual use in making 
soups for the nation's tables. 

14 mins. 


“Practical Dreamer 


An entertaining and amusing new 
film with good hard facts on how 
to plan the most important room 
in the house—the kitchen, to fit 
individual family needs. 

131/, mins. 


. 
Farm Family American 
(Not Available After December 31) 


A dairy farmer's discovery of what 
modern methods of farming can 
accomplish, told through a drama- 
tic story. 
28 mins. 


“Of Town and Country” 


Modern ice cream making and its 
importance to town and country. 
mins. 


Write Dept. BF 
ASSOCIATION FILMS 


Inc. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Branches: 
Ridgefield, N. J. LaGrange, til. 
Broad at Elm $61 Hiligrove Ave. 


Son Francisce 3, 
799 Stevenson 


Dallas 2, 
1108 Jackson 
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When someday your farm 
belongs to your son... 


your Butler 
building will 
still be there 


Like your land, your Butler Build- 
ing will be around for a long, long 
time to come. In fact, thanks to 
Butler all-bolted metal construc- 
tion, it will still stand straight and 
strong when your son is calling the 
crop. There are no posts inside. You 
get wide-open interiors that are per- 
fect for livestock, machinery stor- 
age and repair, crop storage —for 
new uses as your farming practices 
change. Add enduring value to your 
farm. Buy a Butler—the finest farm 
building made. See your Butler 
Builder for a copy of “New Uses 
For Butler Farm Buildings,” or mail 
the coupon below. 


@ TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE 

are well known for having ideas of 
their own. Therefore, perhaps the 
only thing that all of us will agree 
upon is that we are in an era of 
change. Too, we can probably agree 
that changes will continue at a rapid 
rate. 

We, as professional people in agri- 
cultural education, must make some 
decisions to help shape the nature of 
vo-ag in this period of change. If we 
don’t, someone else will make the de- 
cisions for us. If professional agri- 
cultural education people make the 
decisions, I believe there will be a 
high level of acceptance of these de- 
cisions. If we let people outside of 
vo-ag make the decision, I believe we 
will be dissatisfied. 


Let’s Look At The Situation 


Each day, somebody in this room 
hears a question or a statement that 
implies: 

® Why continue vo-ag, when the 
percent of farmers is continually get- 
ting smaller? 


® Why educate people for farming 
when we already have too many 
farmers? 


© Vo-ag has had its day. You are 
providing an unneeded commodity. 


© Why educate for proficiency in 
agriculture when we already have the 
huge problem of agricultural over- 
production? 

As professional educators in veca- 
tional agriculture, we must have 
logical, meaningful answers to these 
questions. 

How shall we meet this challenge? 
Should we strive for fewer pupils per 
department, for fewer departments? 
Shall we change our objectives, or 
shall we improve our offering in its 
present framework and work toward 
a healthier, stronger program? 


What's the 


of Vocational Agriculture ? 


A professional educator gives his 
views on the problem 


by Walter T. Bjoraker 


I am going to outline my position, 
and then I shall go back and show 
why I take this position. I firmly 
believe: 


© High-level technical education 
for agriculture will be as important 
an objective for the vocational agri- 
culture department of the future as 
it ever has been in the past. 


® Vocational agriculture must put 
more emphasis on its being continu- 
ing training—more work with young 
farmers and adults. 


® Vocational agriculture must, if 
anything, become even more voca- 
tional in its offerings. 


® Vocational agriculture must still 
be designed for, but enrollment not 
limited to, present and prospective 
farmers. 


® Vocational agriculture can pro- 
vide valuable basic training for re- 
lated occupations, but vo-ag should 
not train for related occupations at 
the expense of the job it is designed 
to do. 


Here's Why Believe This 


Our present organization and en- 
rollment is far short of present needs. 
There is going to be just as much 
farming done in the future as there 
is being done now, but fewer people 
are going to be doing it. These indi- 
viduals operating these farms, though 
they be fewer in number, will need 
increasingly competent training for 
increasingly complex problems. 

While we know the total number of 
farm operators needed will be less, 
we will still need just as many young 
men in training to become farm op- 
erators in vocational agriculture in 
1980. This fact is supported by statis- 
tical figures. 

With the greater complexity of our 
farm business, we need better trained 
farm operators. Our teachers need 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
i. 7331 East 13th Street | 
Kansas City 26, Missouri 
See Please send me your booklet ‘New Uses For | 
Farm Buildings” and the name of my nearest | 
Butler Builder. 
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COP-O-ZINK CA Neutral Copper-Zinc Fungicide) 


For disease control and prevention. Particularly effective on 
potatoes. Also on many vegetable crops. Cop-O-Zink is 
excellent for correcting Copper and Zinc deficiencies and 
for stimulating plant growth. Contains 48% Copper and 
4% Zinc. Applied to foliage in spray or dust form. 


vust MixtuRES 


Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-lron, 
Nu-M and Tri-Basic Copper 
Sulfate are especially suited 
for use in preparing nutri- 
tional and fungicidal spray 
and dust mixtures. 


CONTROL FUNGUS DISEASES 


TRI- COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper fungicide containing not less 
. For spraying or dusting truck 
and citrus crops. Especially effective in controlling persistent 
fungus diseases. Prevent fungus diseases through applica- 
tion of Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate before fungus attacks. 


than 53% metallic copper. . 


NU-IRON 
(Nutritional Iron) 


A neutral Iron compound containing 
30% Iron as metallic. Chelated Iron 
10% as metallic—applied to foliage 
of plants for correction of Iron de- 
ficiencies. 
NU-Z 
(Nutritional Zinc) 


Nu-Z contains 52% metallic zinc... 
Can be applied directly to the plant 
in spray or dust form . . . Stimulates 
plant growth and corrects zinc de- 
ficiencies. 


ES-MIN-EL 
WE WILL CUSTOM 
MIX MINERAL 
MIXTURES TO 
YOUR OWN 
SPECIFICATIONS 
IN LARGE OR 
SMALL QUANTITIES 


The ESsential MiNeral Elements . . 
ganese, Copper, Iron, Zinc, Boron and Magnesium, al! 
essential to healthy, productive soil. Fruits and vege- 
tables rich in vitamins cannot grow in soil poor in 
minerals. For soil application. Es-Min-El in spray or 
dust form for direct application to the plants is also 
available. . . . Contains nutritional manganese, Zinc 


and Copper. 


CORRECT NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES 


NU-MANESE 
(Manganous Oxide) 


An extremely effective nutritional 
manganese product for correcting 
manganese deficiencies due to low 
manganese content of the soil... 
Applied in spray or dust form. 


NU-M 
(Nutritional Manganese) 
A nutritional manganese compound 
to be fed to the plants through di- 
rect application in spray or dust 
form ...To correct manganese de- 


ficiencies and to stimulate healthier 
plant growth. 


. Contains Man- 


For Information on These Nutritional Products, Write, Wire or Phone Us. 


TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atianta, Georgie 
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PUT IN A MODERN 
SEPTIC TANK SYSTEM! 


ORANGEBURG 


Save time, trouble and money installing a 
modern filter bed. Light, 8-foot lengths are 
quickly joined with unique snap coupli ngs 

which hold pipe in line, keep out backfill. 
Evenly spaced ———- give uniform 
seepage. Long-lasting Orangeburg Perfo- 
rated is also the modern way to drain low 
spots, orchards, wet lands everywhere. 

For tight-joint sewer lines, storm-drains, 
other non-pressure outside lines, use 
Orangeburg Root-Proof Pipe. For more 
facts write Dept. BFM-98. 


ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Orangeburg, N. Y. West Coast Plant: Newark, Calif. 


Ye, BEND Ye BEND 


Use these Exclusive 
Fittings with 


Orangeburg Pipe 


For Judging Pictorials and Colored Breed Pictures 
Write to 
SERVICE SECTION 


Better Farming Methods 
Sandstone Building Mount Morris, Ill. 


Why are rats 
like icebergs ? 


For every one you see 
there are nine in hiding 


Destroy their hiding places! 


Store boxes, bags, lumber etc. 
on racks 12-18” off the floor. 
Rat-proof double walls and 
other breeding places! 


WARFARIN BAITS KEEP RATS OUT! 


Odorless, tasteless warfarin kills 
slowly but surely. Rats never 
suspect, never avoid your bait, 
never build tolerance! 


Buy Baits Containing 


more time to teach. You can’t expect 
a teacher who is to do this type of 
job to handle 60 day-students plus 
35 evening class members. Nor can 
you compare this student load with 
that of an academic teacher who may 
have 125-150 English or History stu- 
dents. 

I do believe the vo-ag classes 
should be open to all students who 
have facilities for carrying out a pro- 
gram in agriculture, whether he in- 
tends to be a farm operator or not. 

A good vocational course in agri- 
culture can also have value to people 
going into related occupations. As 
desirable as it might seem to train for 
related occupations, such as the feed 
and seed industry, retailing, green- 
house work, marketing, etc., I do not 
believe we can shift our educational 
progam away from its design to fit 
farm operators, and attempt to meet 
specifically the needs of all these 
other related occupations. 

There are many occupations in 
agricultural business that can be 
helped by vo-ag training. I believe 
this training could be handled on a 
coordination basis in much the same 
way it has been done in the distrib- 
utive occupations. 

A student could take a basic vo-ag 
course, English and Social Studies in 
the morning. In the afternoon he 
could work in the seed store, elevator, 
greenhouse or cheese factory. The 
vo-ag teacher could then coordinate 
job experience with course work. 
While this type of training would be 
most beneficial, it must take second 
place to our main task—training farm 
operators. End. 


Mr. Bijoraker is professor and 
chairman, Department of Agricultural 
and Extension Education, University 
of Wisconsin.—Editor 


AS QUICK AS THAT 


The county agricultural agent 
picked up the phone when it 
rang with a cheery “Hello.” 

A woman’s voice answered: 
“Say, I have a flock of chickens, 
and I want to know if I put a 
rooster in with my hens how 
long will it be before I can ex- 
pect fertile eggs.” 

“Just a minute,” said the 
courteous farm advisor, as he 
picked up the pamphlet which 
might have the information. 

“Thank you,” replied the lady 
as she hung up. 


Description of a football game: 
Where the spectators have four 
quarters in which to finish a fifth. 
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TIPS FOR TOURS 


®@ Plan tours with a definite purpose 


@ Promote some worthwhile project 


@ Show results of practices taught 


® Tour should justify time spent 


@ A WELL-PLANNED TOUR is one 
of the best teaching aids available 
to agricultural leaders. 
This article contains a few tips that 
will help you plan good tours. 


Planning and Preparation 


Tours are best planned by a com- 
mittee. Representatives of state and 
federal agencies, local business, civic, 
educational, and service organizations 
make good committee members. 

The committee’s basic purpose will 
be to determine— 

What the group will see. 

Where it will be seen. 

From here on, individual committee 
members can decide and be respon- 
sible for: 

© Number of stops: The best tours 
seldom include more than five stops 
in a day. 

® Timing: It is important to fix an 
exact schedule and stay on it. 

® Size of group: Estimate carefully 
the number of individuals interested 
in this particular tour. If the group is 
likely to be large, decide how it will 
be handled so each person can see and 
hear. You may decide it would be 
better to invite a small select group. 

® Publicity: Use all available 
means such as radio, TV, daily and 
weekly newspapers, and personal 
letters. 

The personal letter will likely be 
the clincher, so make it a good one. 
Include some sort of “tour-guide.” 

® Transportation: Chartered buses 
are better adapted to long tours than 
cars. Buses also help solve parking 
problems. 

When cars are used, they should 
be filled to capacity. The driver of the 
lead car should know—the exact 
route, rate of speed that others can 
safely keep up with, and the parking 
arrangements. Other drivers in the 
group should know—the exact route 
(it may have to be marked or guides 
used) and parking plans. Sometimes 
it pays to mark all the cars in a large 
convoy. The lead car should travel at 


about half speed until the last car is 
in motion. 

® Route: Pick all-weather roads if 
possible. Avoid routes that present 
traffic hazards. The State Highway 
patrol and local law enforcement 


officers will provide assistance if they | 


are asked in advance. 

® Expenses: If the tour is going to 
involve expenses for transportation 
and meals, the cost per person should 
be determined and announced ahead 
of time. 


County Agents, 
Vo-Ag Teachers 


VALUABLE 24 PAGE — 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK... 


© Meal and rest stops: If the tour | 
is to be an all-day affair, provisions 


for a noon meal should be made. Dur- 
ing the summer, picnic or box lunches 
are satisfactory. During the fall and 
winter months, the noon meal should 
be hot. Be sure adequate toilet facili- 
ties, drinking water are available. 

® Tour-guide: A tour-guide should 
be prepared in advance. It should 
include a map showing the location of 
steps, route to be followed, and mile- 
age between stops. A brief summary 
of things to be seen at each stop 
makes the guide more useful and in- 
teresting. 

*® Help needed: Each helper should 
be given complete written instructions 
for the tour, and a list of his specific 
duties. 

If state extension specialists are to 
participate, let them know well ahead 
of time exactly what you expect them 
to do. They should have a copy of the 
“tour-guide.” 

In some cases, it may be wise to 
have the specialists help in the plan- 
ning of the tour. 

*® Equipment needed: If there is 
any chance that you may need a 
public address system, be sure it is 
available and in working order. Try it 
out ahead of time! 

Signs, charts, and other visuals 


should be available to use at the 
different staps. 

® Pre-tour visit: Committee mem- 
bers and the moderator should be 
familiar with what the group is to 
do and see at each stop.—Extension 
Service, University of Nebraska. 


“HOW TO PLAN AN IDEAL 
WATER SYSTEM” 


This informative book has proved 
its usefulness thousands of times 
over...in all parts of the coun- 
try. Helps you to help the farm- 
ers in your area, or the students 
in your classes. Eleven big chap- 
ters on picking well sites, testing 
wells, choosing the best pumps, 
planning plumbing, laying out a 
waste disposal system, etc. 

And this valuable 24-page book 
is yours FREE, even in quanti- 
ties for classroom use, as a public 
service from Fairbanks- Morse. 
Just write on your letterhead. But 
act now while supplies last! Write 
on your letterhead today to: 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Water System Div. 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, lil. 


Ist course 2nd course — 3rd course 


FOR THE LIFE 
OF THE BUILDING 


Homasote ‘’88’’ Roofing Panels 
save days and dollars—give you 
a lifetime, condensation-free roof 


“88” Roofing Panels are low in cost, in 
application time, and in upkeep. The 
8’ x 8’ Homasote Panels stop condensa- 
tion, are easy to handle and apply. If 
panels are painted within 3 years, 
and kept painted, the roof will last a 
lifetime. Mail the coupon for data 
on Homasote Products and methods. 


HOMASOTE company, Dept. J-40 


Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
(0 Farm Board Homasote Roofing 
( Trussed Arch 0 Poultry Houses 


(C0 Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, for which 
| enclose 10¢ 


‘ 


IN CANADA: TORONTO, ONT.—P.O. Box 35, Sto. K 
MONTREAL, P.Q.—P.O. Box 20, Sta. N 
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“AMERICA’S MOST. 
AG LEADER 


TURING! 


* 


* 


Ist 1959 DIRECTORY IN AG LEADER LD 


The finest, 
most complete 
directory of its kind 


Commercial Literature Directory— 
Listings of teaching aids, charts. booklets, bulletins, 


etc., that would be of value in counseling and advising _ 


farmers. 


U. D. A— 


Department Officials, Extension Service, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Farmers Home Administration 


Agricultural Colleges— 


Land-Grant College Personnel, Agricultural Experi- 


ment Stations 


National Assoc. County Agricultural Agents, National _ 


Assoc. County 4-H Club Agents, Vocational Agricul- 


tural Teachers Assoc., Fatm Bureau, National Grange ‘l 


Other Farm Organizations 


It Happened to me 


continued from page 27 


WEED KILLER DOESN’T WORK 


While doing field inspection work 
for the Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion one summer, I was assigned to 
inspect a field that belonged to the 
County Weed Supervisor. 

We were traveling out to the Su- 
pervisor’s field immediately after 
lunch one day, and I commented 
about the heavy infestation of sow 
thistle in a field near the road. The 
weed infested area was small, and it 
occurred to me that it would be a 
simple matter to control the sow 
thistles by spraying them with chemi- 
cal. 

I mentioned this to the Supervisor 
and he told me, “I’ve been trying to 
get the owner to spray those weeds 
for a long time but he hasn’t dore a 
thing. I’ve given him all the infor- 
mation he needs, made him aware of 
the infestation, and told him that it 
might spread all over his farm. I’m 
thoroughly disgusted with him.” 

We drove over to the Supervisor’s 
field, inspected it, and upon approach- 
ing the weedy field I had mentioned 
on the way out, I saw the farmer and 
his family busy pulling the sow this- 
tles from the field. When we arrived, 
the Weed Supervisor asked if I would 
mind stopping while he thanked the 
farmer for his cooperation. 

When we approached the farmer, 
he looked at the Weed Supervisor and 
declared, “That darned weed spray 
isn’t worth a plugged nickel. I sprayed 
this field at 11 o’clock this morning, 
and look at those weeds. They’re still 
healthy.”—Robert Robertson, vo-ag 
instructor, Groton, S. D. 


PEANUT BUTTER PATCH 


My two youngsters always get a 
kick out of a visit with their grand- 
mother on my home farm in south 
Georgia each summer. One summer 
when I went to carry them back home, 
my two-year-old son told me very 
grown-up-like: “Grandma killed a 
snake this morning and throwed him 
over the fence in the peanut butter 
patch.”—Buford H. Reese, vo-ag in- 
structor, Plains, Ga. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS will pay 
$5 for each item used in this column. 
Incidents must be original and must have 
actually happened. Entries cannot be re- 
turned or acknowledged. They should be 


tone MORRIS, ew You Ante, a 


ae hee sent to Editor, Better Farming Methods, 


Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, Hl. 
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@ A CLASSROOM MALADY that 

has plagued teachers for years is 
still raging in many schools across the 
nation. The disease is S. D. infection. 


Varying degrees of S. D. infection 
have been reported in vocational ag- 
riculture classrooms for many years. 
Observers, however, have noted that 
the degree and extent of the infection 
seems to be dependent upon the 
teacher and that the infection of the 
teacher seems to build up over a 
period of years. 


High school students, young farm- 
ers, and adult farmers seem to be 
equally susceptible, apparently con- 
tracting the malady from the teacher. 


Diagnosis: 


Symptoms of S. D. infection in the 
classroom can be easily noted by 
systematic observations of the stu- 
dents. Students in infected classrooms 
tend to have dull lack-lustre eyes, 
mouths turned down at the corners, 
and a pronounced tendency toward 
drowsiness. 


In certain students, the symptoms 
show up in the form of individual and 
group rebellion and a tendency to 
throw small movable objects such as 
chalk and erasers. Milder cases merely 
try to switch the teacher’s discussion 
to such subjects as the 1958 automo- 
biles or techniques for winning bas- 
ketball games rather than such old 
standbys as the feeding of dairy cattle 
or the care of the sow at farrowing. 


Supervising Teacher John T. 
Starling, Lima, O., advises Stu- 
dent Teacher Edward Core on 
aids to use in teaching control 
of cattle grubs. 


Treatment: 


Pronounced improvement in even 
advanced cases of S. D. have been 
made through the use, by the teacher, 
of the instrument given below. Teach- 
ers who suspect an infection of S. D. 
in their teaching should carefully 
apply the instrument, subsequently, 
trying those techniques which their 
good judgment dictates. 


But Seriously: 


The Standard Dullness (S. D.) in- 
dex is a means of reminding our- 
selves, as teachers, of our many 
opportunities for bringing rich, mean- 
ingful experiences into our teaching. 
Standard Dullness is an enemy to 
good teaching. It is no respecter of 
persons, and its insidious development 
threatens each and every one of us. 

Here are some practices that will 
keep your S. D. rating down: Fieid 
trips, committee reports, blackboard 
diagrams or drawings, panel discus- 
sions, socio-dramas, specimen or 
farm samples, debates, flannel board, 
film strips, models, charts or graphs, 
slides, motion pictures, resource per- 
sons, demonstrations, tape or disk 
recordings, opaque projector, and 
bulletin boards. 

If you aren’t doing any of these 
things in your classroom, then you 
may find yourself subject to early and 
involuntary retirement in a hot cli- 
mate if the wishes of your students 
come true!—Ralph J. Woodin, pro- 
fessor, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Ohio State University. 


You can't beat 


etallic 
Cc 
in 


® Give your metal roofs added life 
with Metallic Zinc Paint (MZP). 
Covers in one coat by brush or 
spray. Stops rust. Sticks fast, ex- 
pands and contracts with metal 
to maintain unbroken coating. 
Covers 600 to 800 sq. ft. per gallon. 
In attractive colors. Tests started 
in 1932 prove MZP is best of 92 
roofing paints! Get the full story 
before you paint! 


FREE INSTRUCTION MANUALS! 

Write To Field Office 
American Zine Institute 

324 Ferry St., Lafayette, indiana, Dept. BFM-9 


From Successful Farming Magazine 
TWO SIGNIFICANT 
VISUAL AIDS 


to make your work easier 
How To Make, Store, And Feed Quality Silage. A new 


Successful Farming filmstrip with sound recording. 
Illustrates basic requirements in getting a stand of 
top-quality silage . . . preparing the soil, using field- 

tohel cooling mixtures, harvesting at the right time, 

bee and storing properly, and adding preserva- 
tives. "Bpecial attention is devoted to small-grain 


Handling. A Successful Farming filmstrip 
on the newest farm science . ow to save time and 
work in the farmyard by mechanizing the handling of 
grain, hay, silage, water, fertilizer, and manure 

sents basic materials- handling pe and shows 
how to apply them in dozens of practical ways. 


| Farming 
Dept. BF9 + Des Moines 3, Iowa 


Please send me... 


How to Make, Store, and Feed Quality 

Silage. Fifty-six frames. Black and white 

with color. Includes 35-mm _ filmstrip, 

33% rpm sound recording, and printed 

with program ideas—only 
5 


im Materials Handling. Seventy-one frames 
in black and white. Includes 35-mm film- 
strip and printed commentary with pro- 
gram ideas—only $4.95. 
Other Successful Farming Filmstrips 
Available. Write For Details. 
Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 
State 


eevee 
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A Test for Teaching Aids... I= 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


77—Nematode Chart 


An attractive 16 x 22-inch wall chart, 
available free to ag leaders from Shell 
Chemical Corporation, gives the scien- 
tific and common names, and principle 
hosts of 50 different nematodes. It is 
an excellent teaching aid. 


78—New Veterinary Tranquilizer 


The Schering Corporation invites ag 
leaders to send for a free copy of their 
brochure on Trilafon, a tranquilizer 
that reduces shrinkage in transport. 


79—Sprinkler Irrigation Data 


Layne & Bowler Pump Company has 
prepared an 8-page brochure for ag 
leaders listing many useful facts about 
sprinkler irrigation. Send for your 
free copy. 


80—Soil Moisture Meter 


This moisture meter tells you when 
to irrigate and how much. Industrial 
Instruments, Inc., invites ag leaders to 
send for a free copy of their literature 
on this moisture meter. 


81—Glass Dairy Pipe 


This brochure from Corning Glass 
works explains the use of Pyrex pipe 
for the dairy barn. They’d be happy 
to send you a free copy. 


82—All About Charbrays 


The American Charbray Breeders 
Association would like to send you a 
free copy of their booklet, “The Amer- 
ican with Built-In ‘Profit-Plus’.” 


83—Aerial Crop Duster 


An 8-page’ brochure now available 
to ag leaders describes the aerial ap- 
plication of both dry and liquid mate- 
rials to both farm and forest land. 
Transland Aircraft would like to send 
you a free copy of this brochure. 
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SELECT the booklets you want 


84—Antibiotics for Layers 


How much antibiotic protection do 
layers require? This is a question 
answered in this helpful booklet from 
Merck & Company, Inc. 


85—Free Demonstration Kit 


Ag leaders, you can get a free leg- 
ume inoculant demonstration kit from 
Agricultural Laboratories, Inc., by 
circling the postal card number above. 


86—Booklet of the Month 


“Willing Acres”, a full-color, 44- 
page, 10 x 13-inch booklet from 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company 
is chock-full of land use ideas. The 
booklet explains the differences in 
soil and how to get the most 
from each of them. Aerial photo- 
graphs along with artists drawings 
show how to help farmers set up the 
best land use program on their 
farms. This booklet should be help- 
ful to all ag leaders. Send for your 
free copy today. 


87—Cows, Milk and America 


That’s the title of a very interesting 
booklet available from American Dairy 
Association. This booklet briefly covers 
the history of dairying in the United 
States from 1607 to the present. 


88—Grain Storage Bin 


The Behlen Manufacturing Company 
would like for you to see their litera- 
ture on grain storage bins. Order your 
copy today. 


89—Mechanical Stone Picker 


Here is information about a handy 
machine that picks up, carries, and 
dumps stones from the field. Get more 
information about this amazing ma- 
chine from Bridgeport Implement 


FILL IN your name and address 
MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


Works, Inc., by circling the postal card 
number above. 


90—Electrical Wiring Chart 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
would be pleased to send you their 
wall chart showing the wiring of auto- 
motive electrical systems. Order this 
for your classroom or office bulletin 


board 


91—Free Hog Pictures 


By circling the postal card number 
above you can get a free picture of a 
mature Hampshire sow and gilt from 
the Hampshire Swine Registry. 


92-—Storage Elevators 


Mayrath, Inc., invites ag leaders to 
send for a free copy of their literature 
on corn and hay elevators. 


93—Catch A Profit Thief 


The vicious looking character work- 
ing on the plate of chicken above is 
Petey the Pest, external poultry para- 
site, and leading character in “Catch 
a Profit Thief’. This cartoon-type 
booklet from Dr. Salsbury’s labora- 
tories tells how to protect poultry farms 
from external parasites. Get your free 
copy by circling the postal card num- 
ber above. 
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94—Pole-Type Buildings 


A complete kit of information on 
Thuro Bilt pole-type farm buildings is 
now available to ag leaders from Thuro 
i Products, Inc. Send for your free 

it. 


95—Vo-Ag Supply Catalog 


Vo-ag teachers who don’t have their 
new NASCO Catalog No. 45 may get a 
free copy by circling the postal card 
number above. This catalog contains 
9,000 items for teaching agriculture. 


96—Weevil War Dance 


The boll weevils above appear to 
have taken time out from their usual 
destructive antics to engage in a ses- 
sion of rock and roll—or maybe it’s a 
death dance. Could be they got a 
dose of Sevin. For more information 
about how this insecticide controls boll 
weevils, circle the postal card number 
above. 


97—Better Milking Operations 
This booklet from National Coopera- 
tives, Inc., gives five points to better 
milking operations. 


98—Handling Barnyard Manure 


This 18-page, well-illustrated book- 
let from New Idea Farm Equipment 
Company is a valuable and practical 
guide of manure and its use as a soil 
builder. Send for your free copy. 


99—Finishing Old Barns 


A circular from the Ruberoid Com- 
pany tells how to reside old weather- 


beaten barns with fire-proof, rot-proof 
wallboard. They'd be happy to send 
you more information about this 
process. 


100—Lathe Wall Chart 


You can get a free wall chart show- 
ing the principle parts of a lathe by 
circling the postal card number above. 
This will come to you, compliments of 
South Bend Lathe Works. 


101—Special Plane Booklet 


This booklet from Stanley Tools tells 
how to fit and cut wood for basic cuts. 
Send for your free copy of this helpful 
booklet. 


102—Traps and Trapping 


The F. C. Taylor Fur Company 
would like to send you a free copy of 
their catalog of traps and trapping 
supplies. Get your copy. by circling 
the postal card number above. 


103—Protect Yourself 


That’s the title of a booklet from 
Ray-O-Vac Company telling how to 
handle toxic farm chemicals when 
mixing or spraying. Order your free 
copy of this helpful literature. 


104—Farm Engines 


A complete line of air-cooled farm 
engines are described in this bulletin 
from Wisconsin Motor Corporation. 
Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy. 


105—Newcastle Disease Vaccine 


A descriptive folder from Wyeth 
Laboratories explains the use of vac- 
cine for controlling Newcastle disease. 
You will get a free copy of their book- 
let No. 2087 if you will circle the postal 
card number above. 


106—Poultry Health Guide 


An informative 48-page booklet de- 
scribing overall poultry health and 
management problems is available free 
to ag leaders from Dr. LeGear, Inc. 
Order your copy today. 


107—Livestock Minerals Chart 


A colorful chart from Moorman 
Manufacturing Company shows the 20 
minerals needed in the rations of live- 
stock and poultry. Captions briefly 
explain functions of various minerals. 


This three-color wall chart is 20 x 30 
inches. 


108—Insect Pictures 


A booklet with complete listings of 
agricultural chemicals, complete with 
insect pictures, is offered free to ag 
leaders by Niagara Chemical Division. 
Order a copy for your files. 


109—Why Seed Treatment? 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
copy of the Panogen Company’s book- 
let, “The Benefits of Modern Seed 
It’s free for the asking. 


Treatment.” 


The John Deere 60 Series Quik- 
Tatch Reducible cultivator provides 
6-row capacity of up to 100 acres a 
day, plus one-man ease of attaching 
and detaching. For more information, 
circle the postal card number above. 


111—Holstein Judging Classes 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 
would be pleased to send you their pic- 
torial judging classes with three views 
of each animal and official placings. 


112—New Corn Picker 


International Harvester’s new 2-MH 
corn picker has several unique features. 
Get more information about this new 
corn picker by circling the postal card 
number above. 
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FARM MECHANICS 


for school and farm 


The Carbon Arc Torch—Handy Shop Tool 


@ THE CARBON ARC TORCH, an 

accessory to the arc welder, can 
do many jobs now done by acetylene 
welders. 

The carbon arc is a clean, quick, 
inexpensive and safe source of heat 
for forging, tempering, preheating, 
removing rusty nuts from bolts, braz- 
ing, hardsurfacing, and welding alumi- 
num. 

The torch must be used with the 
are welder. In fact, the lugs on the 
ends of some torch cables can be 
gripped in a regular electrode holder 
and ground clamp. Other torch cables 
are plugged into the welder just like 
the ground cable and the cable carry- 
ing the current to the electrode holder. 
The amperage is controlled as it is 
when arc welding. 

The heat is produced by forcing 
the welding current across the gap 
between two carbon electrodes. The 
amperage setting, size of carbons, 
and length of arc between the elec- 
trodes, determine how much heat is 
produced. 

The maximum heat is about 9000°F 
—z2000°F more than acetylene flame. 
However, the heat from the arc torch 
does not have the force back of it as 
does the heat from acetylene flame. 
Thus, more time is needed to heat 
heavy pieces of metal with the arc 
torch. 


Good For Beginners 


The lack of force behind the arc 
torch flame is advantageous in pre- 
venting metal from flowing away and 
burning through. Welds made with the 
heat from a carbon arc flame are sel- 
dom porous—like in gas welding. 

Beginners usually make better 
welds with the arc torch than they do 
with gas because of the tendency to 
overheat small areas with the gas. 
However, run through in bronzing (a 
problem to beginners) can be pre- 
vented by placing an underlay of 


by T. J. Wakeman 
Professor, Agricultural Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


copper under the weld to absorb some 
heat and stop the bronze from run- 
ning. 

Always keep the torch flame mov- 
ing and the proper distance from the 
metal or rod being heated. In bronz- 
ing, never place the filler rod under the 
flame because it melts at 1800° and 
will burn at heats of 1850° and higher. 
Make the heated metal melt the 
filler rod, then you know you wiil not 
burn the bronze filler rod. 

The are flame gives off intense 
ultra-violet rays. Do not have any 
part of the body, face, or hands ex- 
posed. Use the same protection equip- 
ment that you use in are welding. 


{| JASPER TWEED | 


END 


“So this is our anniversary? Good. I’ve been 
wanting an excuse to go in town and look 
for a new sow.” 
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THE CARBON ARC TORCH 


The price of the torches range 
from $10 to $25. It is generally ad- 
visable to buy the best one. The car- 
bons range in cost from 10 to 25 cents 
each. 


Handy Reference Table 


Here is a table that will give you 
an idea as to the recommended carbon 
diameter and approximate arc torch 
amperes in relation to the thickness 
of base metal using AC welders: 


Carbon 
Diamete 


Thickness 
Base Metal 


Approximate Arc 
Torch Amperes 


Up to 1/16” 20-50 
50-75 
75-100 
Above 4” 100-175 


Refer to the operator’s manual or in- 
structions that come with each carbon 
arc torch for best results. 

There should be at least one torch 
for each arc welder in the schools or 
on the farm. Carbon arc torches are 
available for DC welders, too. Enp 
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Ideas 
That Work 


Special Clip and File System to End Magazine Worries 


Are you bothered with old issues of magazines with torn covers 
and frayed or missing indexes that still contain articles you wish 
to save? I was, until I started a clip and file system. 

Now, when the magazines have been on the reading rack for 
several months, I go through them and clip out the articles per- 
taining to our area and type of agriculture and save them. The 
articles are then stapled to a manila folder and a gummed label 
attached to the tab. Special labels may be purchased from any 
school supply company for this purpose. 

By filing the articles under various headings such as beef, swine, 
soils, crops, etc., and then numbering them, I have a neat and 
usable file of reference material. I keep a master sheet which is 
a list of the names of the articles filed. I can locate the articles 
in a hurry by looking at the master sheet which is kept handy. 

As the articles become outdated, they are removed and another 
one put in the folder. The time it takes to clip, fasten, and label 
the articles is small compared to the time you may spend looking 
for an article in a pile of old magazines. The folders can be used 
by the students working on special reports or those seeking detailed 
information on a particular subject—Leonard J. DeBoer, vo-ag 
instructor, Chamberlain, S.C. 


Farm Pictures Can Supply Ideas for School Shop Projects 


The problem of providing plans for shop projects in school 
can be partly solved by using pictures gathered on the farm. 
It is a good idea to carry a camera along when you visit your 
projects. Then when you see a good homemade project, you 
can take a picture of it. 

These pictures can be kept in a file and used by shop stu- 
dents when they have a problem of designing a shop project. 
Too, the picture will make good reference meterial, and the 
fellow whose project is pictured will get real pride from 
someone else’s interest in it—Norman Vandehaar, vo-ag 
instructor, Atlantic, Ia. 


A Simple Way to Teach Board Foot Dimension in Shop Classes 


An idea that works for me in teaching the understanding of 
board feet in shop classes is accomplished with very little 
difficulty. I take one-foot lengths of boards of common dimen- 
sions. Then I point out to my students that a board foot is 
really 144 cubic inches. I then arrange the boards in such a 
way as to represent this board foot—144 cubic inches. In a 
short time, my students can tell the number of board feet in 
various dimensions of lumber without the use of a pencil.— 
E. L. Bosomworth, vo-ag instructor, Bethany, IU. 


YEARS OF RUGGED DUTY, 
LONG WEAR, PRECISION, 
and POWER 

go into a 


BARN 
SILO UNLOADER 
& BUNK FEEDER 


The Badger Barn Cleaner is designed to 
do the job you expect of a Barn Cleaner. 
Just snap a switch and watch Buddy 
Badger go to work. You can say good- 
bye to those hours of back-breaking 
drudgery. 

Just snap a switch and the BADGER SILO 
UNLOADER delivers your silage to you. 
it handles any type silage in any kind 
of weather, and is Farm-engineered to 
give you years of trouble free service. 


The BADGER BUNK FEEDER will distribute 
your feed, quickly and evenly, and only 
in the quantities you desire. You'll get 
fluffy, palatable silage every time .. . all 
with the snap of a switch. This combina- 
tion will cut your feeding time to mere 
minutes 


Dealerships still open in some territories 
Write for full particulars. 


Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [] Silo Unloaders [) 
Bunk Feeders Student 


Address 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT. KAUKAUNA, WIS. 


‘RAIN BIRD, 
of course! 


There are handsome dividends to be 
earned in providing your own weather 
for crops and pasture... there’s no 
better way to do this than with Rain 
Bird Sprinklers. Get water where you 
want it, when you want it! 


Single installations have more than 

doubled—even tripled—yields and 

insured stability of crop income. 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD 
Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a = 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you have used 
successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 


Azusa, Ca 


609 West Lake Street, Peoria, 
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ger 


Please Print 


Name 


(Full Names 
Township 
School 


Date of Birth_ ae 
Mo. Da. 


(State project and number. 


Please return to your Club Leader 


Signed_— 


Yr. 


WARREN COUNTY 4-H CLUBS 
MEMBERSHIP CARD FOR 19 


Address 
iBox Numbe 


Name of My Local Club_ 


. Telephone No. ae 


. No. of Years in 4-H Club : 
(Include This Year) 


I will participate in the following 4-H Club projects this year. 
Example — Market Pig I, Electricity II, ete.) 


I approve and encourage this membership in 4-H Club work. 


Signed___ 


4-H Club Leader 


— 


4-H Club Parent 


@ Most of us welcome time- 

saving ideas that make 4-H 
work easier. We believe our 
dual-purpose 4-H enrollment 
card is such an idea. 

The first half of our card is 
very similar to those most of you 
use. It requests information such 
as name, address, club, projects, 
etc. 

But the other side (shown be- 
low) of the card carries a little 
personal message to parents. 

The cards are printed by the 
local newspaper office—making 
one less job for our Extension 


4-H ENROLLMENT CARD 


secretary. It’s cheaper, too! When 
you figure the secretary’s salary, 
cost of paper, and other costs, 
the card actually saves us money. 
It also saves the trouble and ex- 
pense of addressing envelopes for 
the letter. 

If you are looking for a time- 
saver and an effective way of 
reaching parents of 4-H members 
with a brief introductory message 
about club work, you might want 
to consider this dual-purpose 
card. It has worked for us.— 
John Mowbray, associate county 
agent, Lebanon, O. 


Dear Parents: 


ages of 10 and 21 years inclusive. 


lives. 


WARREN COUNTY 4-H CLUBS 
“To Make the Best Better’ 


4-H Club work is a program for rural boys and girls between the 
Each boy and girl enrolled must elect 
a project in the farm and home field in which they are interested, carry 
it through to completion and exhibit it at the County Fair. 


Through project work and participation in other 4-H activities 
members develop many character traits that help them the rest of their 
Success of the program depends upon the full cooperation of the 
club leader, the Extension Agents and especially the parents if the boys 
and girls are to receive the full benefit of 4-H club work. 


= 
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Ag Leaders: 


A chemical company 
executive tells 

how ag leaders figure 
into the development of 
new farm insecticides 


@ HOW IMPORTANT ARE ag lead- 
ers in the development of new 
agricultural products? 

Says an executive of one chemical 
company, which this summer intro- 
duced a new pesticide: “We wouldn’t 
have been able to do this for three or 
four more years if we hadn’t had the 
help of the experiment stations and 
the county agents.” 

He thought about this a moment 
and then added, “rhat’s putting it 
mildly. I can’t see how you could ever 
get a new pesticide off the ground at 
all without these people.” 

Without their studies and their per- 
spective, many technological achieve- 
ments would largely be lost, either by 
being mixed in with a number of more 
or less worthless, unproven products, 
or by just not sifting down to the 
farmer at all. 


How New Chemicals Developed 


The work done by the agricultural 
experiment stations is a vital part of 
the research process. In this case the 
researcher is presented with an idea 
—a complete product—and he sees 
if it works. 

This is perhaps the most important 
stage in the research process. As the 
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the Vital Link in 


Stauffer Chemical Company execu- 
tive put it, “Unless a new product 
shows spectacular advantages in the 
experiment stations we don’t consider 
it worth marketing. And they have to 


be spectacular. Competition’s 
tough for just another pesticide.” 


too 


Know the Local Situation 


These men in the local experiment 
stations do far more, of course, than 
simply find out if a product works 
or not. They know local conditions 
and problems. They know which bugs 
or other pests have been doing the 
most damage and have been the 
hardest to control in the area. 

With a new pesticide in the trunk 
of their car, they can drive to the 
current battleground and see if this 
or that chemical might be the answer. 

At the same time, they are compar- 
ing it with other insecticides to see if 
it works as well or better on problems 
which have already been solved. 


Get Unexpected Results 


Sometimes while testing an insecti- 
cide for one problem, bonus advan- 
tages are uncovered. One researcher, 
reporting on a test for control of 
Codling Moth and Woolly Apple 


Chemical 


Development 


One of the first things USDA chemists 
do when testing a new insecticide is 
to study its molecular structure. 


Aphid, found that Trithion also “pre- 
vented the build-up of European Red 
Mite, and these plots were almost free 
of mites for the season.” 

These, and other similar findings 
could only have been determined in 
the field. 

Not all the work of getting a new 
chemical tool to the farmer is done 
by the experiment stations. Once this 
early research work is done the facts 
and the techniques developed must 
be relayed and explained to the men 
who will use them. 

This is the work of the county 
agents and vo-ag teachers, whose 
knowledge and impartial advice the 
farmers rely upon. Since these local 
farm advisors are most interested in 
research work done in their area, 
where conditions are those of their 
own farmers, each of the hundreds of 
tests made across the country proves 
to be important. 

The ag leaders’ work doesn’t end 
here. Agricultural stations will con- 
tinue to test and retest agricultural 
chemical products so long as they are 
used, to see how they match up 
against newer products and to gather 
long-term data about their perform- 
ance under the widest variety of con- 
ditions, End. 


. 


1957! 


AGAIN IN 


Better Farming 
/ Methods 


Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 
Through an independent survey, 
2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947. 


© Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1957, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 36 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
206 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $234,294 
in advertisements they placed in 
og Farming Methods during 
1957. 


Professional Magazine 


for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 


WATT PUBLISHINS Co 
Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS. ILL. 
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How to keep 
silage from 

spoiling with 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 
or 


You know how common it is for farmers 
to lose the top few inches of their silage 
every year from spoilage due to oxidation. 

But did you know that such losses can 
be eliminated by using DURETHENE poly- 
ethylene film as a cover for your silage? 
DuRETHENE film gives silage complete pro- 
tection at low cost because it is rot-proof, 
water-resistant, strong and permanent. 

And, there are many other uses for 
DuRETHENE polyethylene film. For in- 
stance, it can be used as a ditch or pond 
liner, as a haystack cover, or as a green- 
house or cold frame. 

Easy-handling DURETHENE film is light 
in weight—1,000 square feet of 4 mil film 
weighs less than 20 pounds. It is available 
in widths up to 40 feet, 100 feet long in 
black or clear. 

For more information on DURETHENE 
polyethylene film and its many applica- 
tions, use the coupon below. 

Dealer inquiries are invited. 


POLYETHYLENE 


Otepe forward name of my nearest DURETHENE 


COUNTY AGENT 


NEWS 


Increase Interest in 4-H 


Taped radio station break an- 
nouncements by outstanding 4-H 
club members has increased 4-H 
interest in Hinds county, Missis- 
sippi. 

Charles Estess, assistant county 
agent at Jackson says 4-H members 
give the highlights of their club ac- 
tivities on a minute long tape. The 
station uses these tapes as station 
breaks throughout the day. 

Enrollment has increased and 
volunteer adult leader interest has 
grown. Estess recommends this 
unique way of informing the public of 
4-H club work. 


An Adage Often Heard 


One picture is worth 10,000 
words? 


Stuart Brabant, county agent, Hen- 


Several St. Lawrence county, New York, 4-H 
Dairy Club members visited the Beacon Dairy 
Research farm recently. Here Dr. Lb. S. Mix 
(right), Beaéon’s Director of Dairy Research, 
tells the youngsters that early cut, heat-dried 
hay is a key factor in economical milk pro- 
duction. Looking on are Edward Hutton, Rossie; 
Robert Moulton, Winthrop; and Assistant 
County Agent Keith Norton. Four-H’er Robert 
Mayhew, De Peyster, is examining the hay. 
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by Max McDonald 


derson, Ky., and his staff have no 
doubts about this adage—they know 
it’s true. Each Wednesday they have 
from two to six pictures on the farm 
page of their local paper. 

Brabant says nothing will take the 
place of a good picture in showing an 
improved practice. 


Agents Going Back to School 


Louisiana Extension workers 
are taking professional improve- 
ment seriously. 


Following the leadership of Direc- 
tor H. C. Sanders, many of the agents 
are getting credits toward higher de- 
grees. One hundred nine agents have 
just finished school this summer. 


Gets an Extra Benefit 


You’ve heard about killing 
two birds with one stone. 


Well, E. V. Chadwick, county agent 
of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, is 
doing just that. Chadwick uses pen- 
alty slips as enclosures with bulletins 
to invite the receiver to listen to their 
county extension radio broadcasts. 
He gives the schedule of programs 
along with the usual message on pen- | 
alty slips. End. 


Get a Job in Agriculture? 


“Employment Opportunities 
in Agriculture” was the topic 
presented by Roger Sandage, 
Poweshiek County Extension 
Director, Iowa, at the Career 
Exploration for County Youth 
meetings. 


Sandage launched a program for 
rural youth of his county, to point 
out the possibilities for employment in 
fields related to agriculture as well as 
unrelated fields. He stressed the im- 
portance of further training beyond 
high school level, whether youth plan 
to go into agriculture or other lines. 

Sandage drew upon representatives 
of education, labor unions, and agri- 
culture to help present the employ- 
ment opportunities to the youth of his 
community. End. 
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Edwin Bay, Sangamon county, Illinois 
farm adviser, has been named the hon- 
ored alumnus of the year by the Hoof 
and Horn Club at the University of Illinois. 
Bay became Sangamon county farm ad- 
viser on August 1, 1936, the position he 
still holds. He is a recognized leader and 
has served as president of both the 
Ilinois Association of Farm Advisers, and 
the National Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents. 


Agents Like Small State 


County agents in small states 
have advantages, too. 


He must be a generalist. In most 
counties, he is the only agent; whether 
the question is on dairy farming, 
poultry disease, Social Security, rats 
in the barn, grubs in the lawn, or 
bees in the house. 

He has a chance to work closer with 
folks in his county, to understand 
them better, and to wonder sometimes 
what is and what is not “Adult Off- 
Campus” education. 

In Rhode Island, Extension Staff 
Conferences are held at the Univer- 
sity with the Director every other 
month, and during the other month 
the county agents, home demonstra- 
tion agents and 4-H club agents meet 
with their state leaders. This is good, 
too. The organization is less formal 


and you know and understand your 
Supervisors and fellow agents better 
and the Extension service you work 
for. 


Meeting Well Attended 


A Farm Water Sytem Day in 
Madison county, Kentucky, 
pulled in 337 people despite 15 
degree weather, reports County 
Agent J. L. Miller. 


But a lot of planning and pub- 
licity went into getting people to 
attend the meeting. Three utility 
companies serving the county were 
induced to get behind the program. 

Invitations with two tickets to a 
free lunch were mailed to all their 
rural customers. Newspapers, radio 
programs, and circular letters were 
timed to arrive just before the big 
day. An electric water pump, an elec- 
tric mixer, and an electric fry pan 
were given as door prizes. County 
Agent Miller believes using all avail- 
able methods encouraging farmers to 
attend was the key to the successful 
turn-out. 


MATHISEN HONORED—Sidney $. Mathisen, 
Milwaukee county, Wis., agricultural agent was 
recognized by the Wisconsin Horticultural So- 
ciety at their annual meeting held in Fond du 
Lac in November. Mathisen is active in fruit 
production programs and was instrumental in 
forming and carrying on a number of horti- 
cultural organizations in the areas where he 
has served as agent. During the past four years 
he has been crop superintendent and in charge 
of the fruit exhibit at the Wisconsin State Fair. 


Automatic Regular 
LINE-O-HEAT LINE-O-HEAT 


So ruggedly constructed it can take a 
beating and keep on heating to prevent 
freezing of pipes, pumps, etc. Easy to 
install, inexpensive to buy and use. Both 
regular and new Automatic Line-O-Heat 
with built-in thermostat come in 10 
lengths from 4’ to 80’ from $2.40 and 
$6.90 respectively. 240-volt Line-O-Heat 
for laying cage waterers, soil warming, 
etc., comes in 40’, 80’, 120° and 160’ 
lengths from $8.90, 


For More F992... 
AUTOMATIC 50° 
WATER WARMER 


Flocks average 12 more eggs 
per hen when water is kept 
at 50° with this U/L and 
C.S.A. approved warmer. Costs 
Jess than an egg a day to use. 


Write for Free Literature 


the SMITH-GATES ..... 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


FREE! 
Helpful Booklets 
Pages 46-47 


FENCE POSTS « FOUNDATIONS » SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTING + “ANY OTHER USES 
The world famous Danuser Digger . . . tested 
and approved by tractor manufacturers . . . 
saves money on every earth drilling opera- 
tion. Digs over 500 holes a day. Quality built 

. enclosed bevel-cut gears and over-size 
roller bearings running in oil. Augers ore 
shear pin protected with replaceable cutting 
edges and auger points . . . sizes from 4” to 
24” in diameter. Easily adjusted by operator 
from tractor seat to assure straight hole drilling. 
Write for literature odaptation to 
your make and model tractor. 


FREE BOOKLET! “Guide for Better Fencing” 
DANUSER MacHiNE co. 


“ Contributing to Farm Mechanization © 


502-44 East 3rd Street * Fulton, Missouri 
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Tops the Record 


In the August, 1958 issue of 
Better Farming Methods we had 
a picture of what we thought 
was the vo-ag teacher with the 
most years of continuous serv- 
ice in one schoel—Mr. A. Gor- 
rell, a teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Mexico, Mo., for 
39 consecutive years. 

Now we have another record. 
Herbert R. Damisch, chief of 
agricultural education in Illi- 
nois, reports that the vo-ag de- 
partment in Centralia, Ill., has 
had the same vo-ag instructor 
for 41 years. He is T. W. Clarida 
who has now started his 42nd 
year and is still going strong. 

How about it. Can anyone 
beat this record? 


MISSOURI VO-AG TEACHERS elected Ward 
Harrington, Macon, as president of their as- 
sociation for the coming year. Other officers 
elected were Bill Fulbright, Richland, secretary- 
treasurer; A. F. Hilgedick, Butler, sergeant-at- 
arms; Roy F. Hill, Liberty, parliamentarian; Lee 
Fitchett, Chillicothe, executive committee mem- 
ber, North; Ford Hughes, Clopton School, 
Clarksville, reporter; Vester H. Wilson, Cass- 
ville, executive committee member, South; R. E. 
Ridge, Poplar Bluff, vice president. 


Plant Disease Handbook 


A Plant Disease Handbook writ- 
ten especially for Extension agents 
and vo-ag teachers has just been 
compiled by Dr. Harlan E. Smith, 
plant disease specialist with the 
Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

The Plant Disease Handbook is 
available for $2.25 per copy from 
Exchange Store, College Station, 
Tex. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


PROFITABLE POULTRY PRODUC- 
TION, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Author: E. D. Parnell, Professor of 
Poultry Science, Texas A & M College. 
Publication date: August 27, 1957. Data: 
First edition, cloth bound, 393 pages. 
Price: $4.95. 


This book, written primarily for 
agricultural students in vocational high 
schools and junior college, includes ma- 
terial of instruction for those who desire 
a working skill and knowledge of poul- 
try production. 


DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Authors: B. W. Hammer, Sarasota, 
Fla., and F. J. Babel, Purdue University. 
Publication date: August 16, 1957. Data: 
Fourth edition, cloth bound, 614 pages. 
Price: $9.00. 


This is a detailed consideration of the 
science of dairy bacteriology with com- 
pletely up-to-date advances relating to 
this field. 


These new ag books are listed here as a 
service to our readers. For more information 
on any title, write directly to the publisher. 
For your convenience, you may order any 
title from: Service Section, Watt Publishing 
Company, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Helps 
increase 
your 


PILOT 


OVSTER 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is almost pure 
calcium carbonate—the ideal eggshell 
material. Helps you get more eggs— 
eggs with stronger shells—eggs that 
bring top prices. That’s why it’s a 
profitable practice to keep low- 
cost PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell in the hoppers at 
all times. 


In the bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel 
At most good feed dealers 


PILOT || 


OYSTER SHELL | 


— 


FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
Mobile, Alabam 


ARE 
IMPORTANT 
TO— 
AGRICULTURE 
TO— 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


For EFFICIENCY 


American Brahman bulls on cows of oth 
‘ er 
breeds produce 10% more weaned selling weight 
jat less cost than pure European cattle—25% 
|more on Brahman crossbred cows. Reason: 
hybrid vigor, 2 Pink-eye, ability to stand the 
e 


| BBA Dene. more information 
~ “AMERICAN BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


4815 GULF FREEWAY 


write: 


HOUSTON 23, TEXAS 
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Statistics and figures don’t mean much to the common man. Demonstrations and “on the ground” types of proof will go a long way in 


instituting a technical change. 


How Much Progress is Enough? 


@ Have you noticed that some of the 

rural people you work with are 
always ready to put new ideas to the 
test? Have you noticed these same 
people are quick to seek your counsel 
and that they account for much of the 
progress in your area of work? How 
about the others? 

Does it seem that no matter how 
hard you try, you just can’t seem to 
make instant progress with this 
group? If so, don’t place all of the 
blame on them, You may be guilty too. 
And this problem of introducing tech- 
nical change to a community can 
prove to be a real stumbling block, 
too. 

Agricultural leaders live in a 
dynamic world. We are continually 
exposed to technical improvements. 
We receive material daily on research 
progress with new and better crops 
and agricultural practices. It is small 
wonder we are so anxious to get tech- 
nical improvements onto the land. 

Yet, as the research scientist casts 
about for better agricultural products, 
so must the field leader cast about for 


by Leroy H. Rasmussen 


U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
Lander, Wyo. 


better means of introducing sugges- 
tions to the individuals he contacts. 

The step from laboratory or drafting 
table to the fields and general accept- 
ance is the longest stride in this 
journey. It requires not only technical 
ability and salesmanship, but under- 
standing too. 


How Much Change is Enough? 


Perhaps our greatest frustration in 
this transition of information to the 
field, lies in our hope of making a 
rapid change. It may be so easy for 
us to see the advantage of a particular 
practice that we tend to lose patience 
with the reluctant individual. 

It is disappointing to have someone 
stare blindly, as you unfold your 
dreams of how improved farming 
methods can strengthen his farming 
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operation. Frustration and disappoint- 
ment are bitter pills for any leader to 
swallow. Unless we understand our 
subject’s attitudes we may revert to 
selling “no change at all,” offering 
counsel only when requested. 

This is not an unusual situation in 
the world today. Most of us have 
heard how our foreign agricultural 
experts have been dismayed when 
they find new tools of agriculture dis- 
carded by nomadic tribesmen, Yet 
how many of us have seen the parallel 
to this situation that exists right in 
our own backyard? 

Margaret Mead, who edited the 
UNESCO manual “Cultural Patterns 
and Technical Change,” presented 
these problems in a logical, thought- 
provoking book that should be in your 
reading list or reference library today. 
This manual introduces the following 
facts: 

(1) The individual is the instrument 
of change. (In our case, farmers and 
ranchers. ) 

(2) Why he wants a change will 
determine to a large degree how soon 
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the individual will adopt it. 

(3) How the change will affect him 
personally will influence his reaction 
to a new suggestion. 

(4) No matter how simple or im- 
portant the proposal you bring to an 
individual, unless he accepts it, it is 
doomed from the start. 


How to Measure Change 


Perhaps we should measure our 
progress in agriculture by the decade, 
rather than the month of the year. 
As an illustration of this point, let us 
examine the work with ranchers in 
controlling irrigation water on hay- 
lands near Lander, Wyo. 

Over-use and poor distribution of 
water had been a problem in this 
irrigated area for many years. Re- 
search by engineers, soil scientists 
and agronomists has furnished field 
technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service with a wealth of data. We 
know the water requirements of crops 
and water intake rates for many dif- 
ferent irrigated soils. 

Engineers have computed flow and 
size of head data for various slopes 
and irrigation methods. Combining 
this data into compact “irrigation 
guides” has given us a handy packet 
of information for any particular field 
on any particular farm. 

Technical guides like this, though 
potentially of tremendous value, must 
be introduced gradually. No matter 
how wise it may be for the rancher 
who has been irrigating for many 
years to place ditches 150 feet apart 
or make two-hour sets with measured 
quantities of water every 26 days, this 
degree of change may be too great to 
make at one time, Changes, so broad 
in scope, require gradual conversion. 
“Over-night” results are nearly im- 
possible to obtain, and if obtained, are 
not always satisfactory. 


Make Changes Gradual 


We attempt to bring the desired 
changes about in an orderly fashion. 
Why worry about the time of water 
set until the individual has been 
“sold” on the correct spacing between 
ditches? 

We have demonstrated and ex- 
plained over*and over again the in- 
filtration rate of soils before we have 
discussed measuring the quantity of 
water applied. Changes have been 
slow. Yet, over a decade of time, we 
have many following some type of 
irrigation water control. 

Pictures taken in 1948 and again 
in 1958 in the Popo Agie Soil Con- 


servation District demonstrate clearly 
the changes that are taking place 
here. The cultural pattern of the com- 
munity has changed to the extent 
that conservative irrigation of some 
type is accepted, and the individual 
who violates this premise by season 
long irrigation or over-use of irriga- 
tion water is considered the “rebel.” 

Complete adherence to irrigation 
guides is still several years in the 
offing. Recognizing that technical 
change must be dissolved slowly in 
the milk of human emotion has taken 
us this far. We must all remember 
that gradual change is much better 
than no change at all. If you, as an 
agricultural leader, are brooding over 
your inability to “get through” to the 
people of your community, look back 
ten years to measure your progress. 


If progress still seems too slow, de-— 


termine what cultural patterns in 
your community might be restricting 
more rapid progress, then adopt these 
simple rules to guide your future 
actions: 


® Remember that your own ideas 
and preferences are not universally 
accepted. 


® Try to see how new proposals 
will affect the people who must use 
them. Remember your own experi- 
ences in life, when sudden change 
induced doubt or even fear. 


® Guard against impatience and 
disappointment. It may take an in- 
dividual a little while to learn how to 
do a new thing. He will have problems 
of his own to work out. Physical prob- 
lems such as moving fences or re- 
arranging fields are real problems to 
him. 

® Statistics don’t mean much to the 
average man. Use demonstrations 
and on-the-ground types of proof to 
introduce your more desirable sug- 
gestions. 


* Don’t try to “ram” your proposals 
down your follower’s throat. He will 
probably tend to withdraw from your 
company if you do. Remember—a 
little progress is better than no prog- 
ress at all. 

Above all else, recognize the farmer 
as the only man who can turn your 
technical change into action. Your 
words and theories, your studies and 
abilities mean nothing, until the man 
you work with decides to try your 
proposal. Aim your plans for institut- 
ing change at him. Consider his likes 
and dislikes, his habits and society. 
You and he alike will be better off 
from having used this approach. End 


When a change to be made is large, progres- 
sive steps are more likely to reach the ultimate 
goal. In the picture above, the field is dry and 
barren. Using the proper approach, this piece 
of land might be turned into fertile acreage. 
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EDITORIAL 


by Frank Waddle 


How do farm columns rate with readers of weekly newspapers? 


You may be shocked by the answer to this simple question. 


Most of you have probably heard 
of the National Project in Agricul- 
tural Communications. 

This is an organization that is 
doing research in the ag communi- 
cation field. They are trying to help 
you do a better job of telling farm- 
ers about new ideas and concepts 
in agriculture. 

Known as NPAC, this group 
releases a monthly summary of re- 
search on a particular problem 
related to agricultural communica- 
tions. The July, 1957 research re- 
port was entitled “The Weekly 
Newspaper.” 

Some of the facts disclosed in this 
summary were: Number of weekly 
newspapers, who reads them, and 
what is read most. 

It's with this last point that ag 
leaders should be concerned. If you 
write farm news items or a farm 
column for the local paper, you'll 
be especially interested in this 
report. 


What Researchers Found 


First of all, local pictures were 
found to be the most read item in 
the weekly paper. Seventy-four per- 
cent of the men looked at local 
pictures. This is just what you 
might expect. 

But what is the next most read 
part of the local paper? The edi- 
torial? General news? Sports? Farm 
News? 

If you guessed any of these, you 
are wrong. It’s classified advertis- 
ing! This was a surprising bit of 
news to me. 

However, this isn’t the only 
shocker in this report. Let’s start 
from the tail end of the readership 
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scale—a spot occupied by national 
display advertising. 

Guess what’s next to last in read- 
ership. (Remember, we're talking 
about men readers.) Maybe you'd 
guess society news, personals, local 
display advertising, or legal adver- 
tising. However, it’s none of these. 

It's farm columns that occupy 
this next to last place in weekly 
paper readership. 

It’s hard for me to believe that 
more men read the society page 
than read farm columns. But there 
it is, in black and white. I can’t 
argue with the facts. 

The figures indicate that just over 
22 percent of weekly paper readers 
scan the farm column. In this same 
survey, farm news got attention 
from 33 percent of the men readers. 

Actually, this is not as bad as 
it sounds. After all, a majority of 


CORNELIUS 


“Ah-hal” Dad was right! He said he bet you 
drank like a fish!” 


weekly paper readers are not living 
on the farm. Then they would not 
be attracted by the same type of 
information as the farmer. For ex- 
ample, recommendations for con- 
trol of the Mexican Bean Beetle 
would be of little interest to most 
local businessmen. 

But, they could be interested in 
farm information if it was given 
the right angle. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that you write about how 
control of Mexican Bean Beetles by 
local truck croppers is resulting in 
lower food prices for the average 
consumer. Then you have hit a 
vulnerable spot. Food costs are of 
interest to everyone. 

At the same time, you could work 
into the story facts about control 
of the bean beetle. Tell how farm- 
ers are controlling them. 

Then everyone would be satis- 
fied. The farmer looking for bean 
beetle control measures would get 
them without realizing it. At the 
same time, non-farm readers would 
become more sympathetic with the 
farmer's problems. 

This is just one example. By look- 
ing at each item you write very 
carefully, you can usually figure 
some way to make it interesting to 
groups other than farmers. Look 
for the story slant that covers the 
broad audience. 

It might be a good idea to 
occasionally include a special item 
in your farm column to explain the 
consumer's side of the problem to 
the farmer. Include names in your 
column. Make it informal. 

With a little extra effort you can 
raise the readership of your column 
above the present average reader- 
ship of 22 percent. End. 
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What next 


from Pfizer and the 
feed industry? 


FEEDING TRIAL 
No. STEERS: — 
DAYS ON TRIAL: 2° 
EXPERIMENTAL RATION: 


NEW DRUG 
BOOSTS GAINS, SAVES FEED! 


Since their introduction in 1954, tranquilizing drugs 
have helped at least 20 million Americans calm down 
jumpy nerves, pacify butterfly stomachs and obtain 
“peace of mind’’. 

Now, feed industry scientists have found that tiny 
amounts of a newly discovered member of the tranquil- 
izing drug family will speed up livestock gains! 

Feeding trials at the Pfizer Agricultural Research 
and Development Center show that just a teaspoonful 
of this new drug called Tran-Q is enough to boost gains 
of 1,000 steers for a 100-day feeding period. Animals 
also needed less feed to put on the extra gains. 

Improvements in gain and feed efficiency are in ad- 
dition to those obtained with other known growth 
boosters such as Terramycin and stilbestrol. 

For example: 

In an 84-day feeding trial, steers getting a regular 
feedlot ration plus Terramycin made 11% greater 
gains and used 13% less feed than animals getting the 
regular ration alone. 

When Tran-Q was added to the Terramycin-fortified 
ration, there was a FURTHER 12% gain and a 7% 
improvement in feed efficiency! 


In work with lambs, Tran-Q improved rate of gain as 
much as 28% and feed efficiency up to 20%. 

Feeds containing Tran-Q or Terra Tran-Q, a com- 
bination of Terramycin and Tran-Q, will soon be avail- 
able from many feed companies—another of the 
industry’s many services to help you produce more 
meat on less feed. 

What next from Pfizer—and your feed man? Right 
now they’re experimenting with higher levels of 
Tran-Q and other tranquilizing drugs to calm down 
excitable and ornery animals. This will help you pre- 
vent weight losses and disease at times of stress. 


Science Comes to the Farm in a Feed Bag 


TRAN~ -q® TRADE MARK REG... U. F 
TERRA TRAN-Q® TRADE MARK REC 
Orr. TERRAMY« BRAND OF OXYTET® 


Pfizer Agricultural Research and Dev De 
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Farm Group Meetings Classroo 


16MM MOVIES,..FULL COLOR 


Acres of Gold © Acres of Chix 
Under Summer Skies @ Acres of Cages 


@ Acres of Sorghum 


35MM SLIDE FILMS* 


Hunger Signs in Corn @ The Corn Borer, Gangster of the 
Corn Color and Color Mixtures Corn Fields 

Sexual Reproduction in Plants @ The Story of a Kernel of DeKalb 
Hidden Values in Hybrid Corn Corn 

The New Chicken ts] Sorghum Culture 

Breeding For Better Chickens @ Behind The Seed 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 


Corn Cultivation @ Hybrid Sorghum 

How Deep Should Corn Be Planted? @ The Story of DeKalb Chix 

How Thick Should | Plant? @ There Is Money In Cage Operations 
Don't Judge a Kernel By Its Looks @ The Story of DeKalb 

Acres of Gold @ Cultural Suggestions for DeKalb 


Acres of Chix Hybrid Sorghum 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N., INC., DEKALB, ILL. 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of Dept BFM9 
DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


; Please send me information on educational material you 
have available. 
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